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Tue system of proprietary education is one of the numerous pro- 
ductions of the last few fertile years, which, however unnoticed in 
their early growth, bid fair to exercise an imposing influence on the 
intellectual condition of future generations. Its real value is, for the 
most part, very imperfectly understood ; and, in some cases, its powers 
have been perverted to mischievous purposes by men whose assiduity 
in the propagation of evil lays the Christian under daily increasing 
obligations to earnest exertion. ‘The papers whose titles head this 
article will afford us at once an opportunity of examining this inte- 
resting subject, and supply illustration and commentary. 

The boast of the proprietary system is, that it combines the advan- 
tages of private and public tuition, with the superaddition of some others. 
The shyness, awkwardness, and inexperience of the world, which are 
supposed to be the peculiar results of domestic education; and that 
estrangement of heart from home and kindred, those rude violations of 
the delicate ingenuousness of youth, that absence of moral restraint 
in vacant hours, which are so commonly charged upon our great 
public schools ; are, by the proprietary system, purposed to be alike 
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Proprietary Education. 
removed. On the other hand, the liberal spirit of a public education 
is here to blend with the sedulous attention of private instruction, and 
the emulation of a class with the contemplative tranquillity of a study ; 
bookish rust and rigidity, beneath the gentle friction of choice asso- 
ciations and friendships, are to be succeeded by polish and ease ; 


while all the amiable modesty of the boyish character is to be retained 


in its native beauty, or heightened by the continual intercourse of 


pure, ingenuous, and affectionate youths, having no other object of 


contention, save success in those pursuits, which experience has 
always proved to be among the best antidotes to the mean, envious, 
and resentful passions. 

It might seem cruel to dissipate so fair an illusion, even in the 
sacred cause of truth. But this will not be wholly n¢ cessary. The 
fabric is, we are convinced, less visionary than its beauty might seem 
to indicate. Under a well-chosen concurrence of circumstances, it 
might yield almost all that its warmest friends anticipate. Such a 
concurrence is perfectly conceivable, but it is not, unfortunately, very 
frequent, or very easily attained. 

In order to make the proprietary system do justice to itself, it must 
be purely administered throughout all its branches. Every part 
must be healthy; heart, head, limb,—intention, information, execution, 
all must be sound, or the disease will not long be merely local. The 
proprietors must resolve on educating their children soundly and 
religiously. ‘They must be persons, too, who are competent, from 
the education they have themselves received, to determine what is 
sound, both in religion and learning ; without this qualification, how- 
ever commendable their intentions, their practice will be no less 
mischievous than that of others very different in sentiment. The 
conductors of the school must be judiciously selected, the subjects 
and plan of education intelligently chosen; and no interference what- 
ever with the master should be permitted. If he be unworthy of con- 
fidence, let him be dismissed; but while he is honoured with this 
confidence, let it be consistent and entire, and let no man, whatever 
his attainments, think any thing will be gained by shewing the boys 
that their master has a superior. But, indeed, this kind of conduct 
is little to be expected from scholars, to whom its impolicy is gene- 
rally evident. It is found in men whose ignorance is commonly on a 
par with their assurance, and who enjoy both in an unlimited degree. 
This is a rock on which some of these establishments have split, and 
on it we now erect this beacon, to warn them for the future against 
the admission of proprietors whose learning and character will not 
afford them a sufficient pledge for the head master’s independence. 

Wherever the evils arising from proprietary schools have not been 


intentional, they have, as we conceive, chiefly arisen from incompetence 
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Proprietary Education. 3 


on the part of the proprietors. There is in the market a super- 
abundance of talent, learning, and experience, and an insufficient 
master would be a reflection on his constituents. But, in truth, pro- 
prietors have generally been guided by that common-sense criterion, 
Testimonial; and the result has been no less favourable than might 
have been expected. II] chosen subjects and regulations have im- 
posed on the master, in too many cases, a necessity of performing his 
duty imperfectly. How can any boy study, with sufficient effect, Greek, 
Latin, French, geometry, algebra, arithmetic, English grammar and 
geography, at once? Or even granting that some clearer intellects, 
by dint of vast premature exhaustion of mental power, could grasp 
these distinct regions of learning simultaneously, what compensation 
would be made for the distraction of those energies, whose united 
operation might have effected so much on a more limited theatre? 
Like the unwieldy empire of the Constantines, such acquisitions will 
be constantly subject to intestine jars or foreign inroads, and will 
sometimes spontaneously revolt to the Gothic rule of oblivion; while 
the solid acquirement of a few sound things at once—say the study of 
the classical authors, with a running comment of geography, and a 
little occasional arithmetic, will afford room for the erection of an 
Archimedian lever, sufficient to command all the territories of know- 
ledge. 

We have hinted that the evils of proprietary schools are sometimes 
intentional. That impatience of the mild control of the Church, and 
that rancorous hostility to her pure forms and holy discipline, which 
result from the combination of natural depravity with literary smat- 
tering, have brought into their field the enginery of the proprietary 
system. When we brand these qualities with the impress of natural 
depravity, we mean no reflection on the religious and conscientious 
Dissenters, who do not, in truth, possess them; who do not leave the 
Church for discipline’s sake, and who, content with the freedom of 
conscience themselves enjoy, have no desire to inflict injury on that of 
others. Of the party to whom we now allude, treachery and deceit 
are the distinguishing features. All their proceedings betray the 
coward assassin, instead of avouching the deadly, but generous and 
intrepid enemy. ‘Their hostility is studiously and cautiously con- 
cealed, and by this policy they attain several ends; they evade the 
observation of the sound and constant, they entrap and enlist the 
uninformed and fluctuating, they impose upon the guileless and 
unsuspicious, and they afford an admirable vantage ground for those 
traitors, who, with the highest professions and the most solemn 
pledges on the side of the Church, and even while unblushingly appro- 
priating her emoluments, are yet meditating, by every possible means, 


her total corruption and abolition. 
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That our readers may be on their guard, and that they may warn 
their friends in time against the plan in operation, we will present them 
with a sketch of it. A few Dissenters, Latitudinarians, Socinians, 
Deists, or anything-ists, propose a proprietary school, the master to be 
a Clergyman of the Church of England, and a graduate of one of the 
Church Universities. ‘* What evil can accrue from a school so ad- 
ministered?” is a question which arises among the Churchmen. 
“It is true A denies the God that made him, and B the Lord that 
bought him: but what then? these principles will not affect a school 
conducted by a man thus secured by conscience and respectability to 
the doctrines of the Church.” It is forgotten, however, that, in a 
large community like the clergy, men may be found, however few their 
number, who have made sacrifice of conscience and respectability tothe 
Rimmon liberalism; and that, by a judi ious Gistribution of the shares, 
such may be intrusted with the solemn interests of the youthful soul. 
It is forgotten that the conditions imposed by the proprietary may 
paralyse the best efforts of the most conscientious teachers ; and that 
the most effective of instruments, the generous confidence of youthful 
friendship, may, by artful parents, be employed to ruin the principles 
of the young believer, and withdraw his allegiance from his Church 
and his God. The plan once established, and the dupes secured, the 
next point is to render the shares untransferable ; so that, when the 
cheat is developed, and the injured party desirous to withdraw, the 
loss of his ten or fifteen pounds may operate in counterpoise, and 
either induce him to countenance by his patronage an institution he 
deprecates, or at least make him useful in his generation, and punish 
his temerity. 

The experiment was, we understand, tried at Hackney, and even 
with success. Mr. Norris rallied the energies of his active and 
penetrating mind, exposed the scheme, and, in conjunction with several 
honest Churchmen, projected a school, “* in union w ith the Corporation 
of King’s College, London, for the purpose of providing a course 
of education for youth, comprising religious instruction, in confor- 
mity with the principles of the Established Church, classical learning, 
the modern languages, mathematics, and such other branches of know- 
ledge as may be advantageously introduced.”* The head and second 
masters of this school are always to be clergymen, and graduates of 
the Church universities ; the prayers of the Church are to begin and 
end the business of the day ; and “every Saturday is appropriated to 
the purposes of religious instruction; the object of which shall be to 
give the pupils a competent knowledge of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the evidences of Christianity, and of its doctrines and duties, as 
held and taught by the Established Church.’’4 


* Hackney School Laws, p. 5. + Ibid. Law XIX. 
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We thank the Inhabitants of Hackney, not only for establishing an 
institution which promises to be an important auxiliary to the interests 
of sound religion, but for unmasking a system which was not con- 
fined to their neighbourhood, and which had elsewhere, as we proceed 
to show, appeared in still darker malignity. 

The Islington Proprietary School was established in February last, 
under the patronage, if not at the suggestion, of the Bishop of London. 
Had it been, like the school at Hackney, originally connected with King’s 
College, it would have afforded a satisfactory guarantee to every sound 
member of our National Church ; but, probably, some dark and myste- 
rious agency, the operations of which are but too traceable throughout 
the history of this establishment, succeeded in frustrating the intention. 
Of course, such a connexion would have insured the soundness of 
its religious principles, an object which all the secret activity before 
alluded to was exerted to counteract. It was even rumoured that 
the Bishop himself did not think the school ought to be exclusively 
church, or that the catechism should of necessity be taught. We 
mention this opinion only to avow our entire conviction of its utter 
falsehood, and as one instance of the unblushing effrontery with which 
these reckless adventurers calumniate the most venerable names. 
The sound friends of the institution prevailed so far as to procure the 


first rule to specify expressly “ religious and moral instruction in con- 
formity with the doctrines and pisciPLinE of the Church of England,” as 
an essential portion of the system; but we shall see that even this clear 
and decisive regulation has been (we will not say evaded, but) shame- 
lessly overruled, apparently by the same concealed agent who has been 
so actively at work elsewhere, and who evidently regrets that the 
institution has come out a Church of England establishment. <A 
Church of England establishment, however, it is: and such being 
the position of facts, we can scarcely conceive a baser line of conduct 
than that of a man who attaches himself to such an establishment for 
the purpose of destroying its very essence; nothing, to our own 
minds, could heighten the lurid features of such a picture, except 
indeed it were the portrait of an avowed Churchman—of a minister of 
the Gospel—of a parochial Pastor. 

Opposite to the rule which expressly stipulates for “ religious and 
moral instruction, in conformity with the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church of England,” stands the following most extraordinary 
clause, significantly prefaced with an index hand: ; 

The Directors are desirous that it should be understood, that while the School, 
as will appear from the following Rules, is founded upon the principles of the 
Church of England, the religious instruction will be so conducted as to embrace 


the children of all, who wish for an education on the basis of the great doctrines 


of Christianity.—P. 2. 


The Directors desirous ! Impussible ! who will believe that any sane 
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educated man, much less that any society of gentlemen, could have 
framed the first rule and this intimation? One of these can be no act 
of the proprietors, and which that is requires no great penetration to 
determine; for we are altogether satisfied that ‘‘a multitude of 
counsellors” would necessarily have secured the school, not only from 
this glaring contradiction, but from the pre-eminent folly of the 
intimation only. A school founded upon the principles of the 
Church of England, yet embracing the education of Dissenters! 
Pity this description can no longer conciliate the sympathies “ of a 


‘Tory ministry acting on Whig principles!” ‘ The great doctrines of 


Christianity!” Whatare they? Who are to be the judges? When 


we speak of “ the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England,” 


we know what we mean; but who shall decide what are “ the 


great doctrines of Christianity?” Not surely an authority who 


cannot write six lines and a half without exciting the risibilities of the 
Islington proprietary scholars, 

But, in order to harmonize these discordancies, the head master is 
put forward in the gap, and made to deliver an address before the 
Bishop of London, which we can regard as nothing less than an insult 
to that illustrious prelate, and to the Church which he so conspicuously 
adorns. As a composition, the address is below criticism; the 
grammatical instruction, we presume, is delegated to the inferior 
masters. With Mr. Parr, we are only concerned as the unfortunate 
person put forth to explain an inexplicability. His situation we 
commiserate; but compassion must not get the better of truth. 
Thus, then, commences our orator : 

Before I proceed to make some observations on the general system of instruc- 
tion, which I[ propose to adopt in the conduct of this school, I cannot dismiss 
this most important part of the subject without making one remark on the law 
of religious instruction, by which this institution is to be governed. That in- 
struction is, by the first on the code of the rules and regulations, prescribed to 


be “in conformity with the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England.” 
These are distinctly avowed to be the simple and integral principles, on which 
it must be conducted. Such a clear and explicit enactment was, in truth, neces- 


sarv to the unitv, harmony, and stability of the design. But while we make no 
. les: while we cherish a sincere, conscientious, 


compromise of our own principles ; 

, ; na ee™ : r 
and firm attachment to the doctrine and discipline of our national Church ; while 
we inculcate an intelligent and affectionate respect for her apostolic constitution 


and order; while her formularies will form the basis of our devotion and in- 
struction; I trust we know how to respect the opinions of those, who, with 
equal sincerity of conscience, may unhappily differ from us in these respects. 
I trust we have no disposition to offer violence to the just rights of conscience. 
I trust we have no feeling of hostility towards any denomination of Christians. 
There is common ground enough, on which we may stand without debate ; nay 
more, with mutual and friendly rejoicing, in our common Christianity. We 
close not these doors, for the ‘same reason, that we close not the doors of 
our churches, against any, who, differing from us on points non-essential 
to salvation by the same faith, may be disposed to enter them. Neither 
here, any more than there, shall we take advantage of their confidence, to enforce 
1 an unnecessary, unwise, and uncharitable rigour, what 


upon them w ith 
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might wound their consciences or their feelings. And far be. from us the 
guile, that would, by unfair arts, practise upon the honest convictions of 
any class of Christians; far be it from us, as fallible men, to throw a word of 
contempt upon opinions, in which we cannot coincide, or, as honourable men, 
to impugn opinions, where their assertors cannot defend them ; while we hesi- 
tate not to avow, that if, by the open example of a sound doctrine and holy 
practice in the sight of all men, we can attract any of those, who are in separa- 
tion from us, under the influence of a deliberate conviction, to return within the 
pale of our Church, and unite with us in a permanent communion, we should 
greatly rejoice; we do, at the same time, disavow all secret arts of proselytism, 
as utterly abhorrent to our principles and our feelings. Jt gives me pleasure to 
know, that several persons of a different Christian communion from our own 
have reposed a confidence in us, of which I hope we shall not prove unworthy.— 
Pp. 13—15. 

‘Simple and integral principles,” ‘ distinct avowal.” These are what 
Mr. Parr admits to be the very essence of the laws under which he 


‘eé ‘eé 


acts. And he is right. They are so “ simple,” “ integral,” and 
“ distinct,” that, as no sophistry can pervert them, impudence must be 
invoked to deny them. ‘ Such a clear and explicit enactment was, in 
truth, necessary to the unity, harmony, and stability, of the design ;” 
which passage, by interpretation, signifies that this rule was “ neces- 
sary” as an avenue to the pockets of Churchmen, without whom litile 
was to be expected in the way of “ unity,” “ harmony,” or “ stability.” 
This purpose being served, the rule, like the Jew’s razors, had no 
further application. But why so much verbosity about the rights of 
conscience, and hostility to any denomination of Christians? May not 
a society of Churchmen found a school for the education of their chil- 
dren without offering any violence to conscience? The Dissenters 
have their schools and colleges; but they are never accused, on that 
account, of any infraction on the consciences of Churchmen. As to the 
case of our churches, it is one which wholly differs from that which it 
is cited to countenance and support. We open our churches; the 
Dissenter knows what he will find if he enters, and he finds it aceord- 
ingly. We alter not our liturgy to please schismatics, nor to conciliate 
heretics. Let the Islington proprietors follow this example, and we 
have no quarrel with them. Theirs is avowrepry, a Church of England 
school; this in itself sets aside “ all secret arts of proselytism ;” the 
Dissenter knows what he will find, and sends his child with his eyes 
open. If Dissenters choose to do this, there can be no possible reason 


““ 


against it; but a school which is pLEDGED to instruct “ in CONFORMITY 
with the doctrines and discipline of the Church,” should not, to gratify 
the Dissenters, violate this pledge, and instruct in Non-conrormirty. To 
what ‘‘ Christian communion” these dissenters belong, who, it is admitted, 
are members of this Church of England school, we know not; but we 
cannot give them much credit for penetration. Their children will not, 
we believe, be corrupted into the national faith; but “ confidence” 
is ill ‘‘reposed” in any establishment which, wherever may be the fault, 
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sets out by running away from its most explicit and imp« rvertible 


declaration. 


Christian charity would here almost suggest a truce with Mr. Parr; 
and we would not further expose his wretched debilities, were it not 
desirable occasionally to exhibit the trash which passes current for 
charity in this liberalage. ‘“* Far be it from us,” exclaims the orator, 
** as fallible men, to throw a word of contempt upon opinions in which 
we cannot coincide ; or, as honourable men, to impugn opinions where 
their assertors cannot defend them.” Hence nothing less than infalli- 
bility would justify “a word of contempt” on the Hindoo idolatries ; 
and it would be utterly impossible for an “‘ honourable man” to preach 
a sermon on Trinity Sunday, because a Socinian “ cannot defend” 
his opinions ina church. But we would not push Mr. Parr to the 
verge of his own conclusions. 

The doctrines of the Church being cleared out of the way, another 
heavy stone is to be removed. Our Sisyphus addresses himself to 
his task with success equal to that of his prototype of old :— 


It is possible, that a groundless apprehension may have been excited in the 
minds of some persons by the use of the word “ discipline” in the law, to which 
I have alluded. But if this be the case in any instance, it arises probably from 
a misconce ption of the me aning of that word, in als application to the syste m of 
religious instruction pre scribed for this institution. What is implied in it here, is, 
as I conceive, simply a godly training in Christian habits and Christian duties. 
As by doctrine must be understood the inculcation of Christian principles 
and motives of action, so by discipline must be understood the working and 
following out of those principles and motives into the practical detail of 
Christian conduct. Discipline is the use and application of all available methods 
for rendering the mind not only susceptible, but obedient to those practical 
sanctions and obligations of Christian principle and motive, which go to form a 
holy life and conversation. Such surely, if the means be not substituted for 
the end, is, in its object and effects, the dis« ipline of the Church of England. 
To this discipline, is there any ¢ hristian parent, who would not willingly submit 
his child? And here again I am desirous to impress deeply upon the minds of 
the proprietors and parents interested in this school, that, in this part also 
of our duty, we have a mutual and common obligation. We shall need their 
coopt ration and assistance by private instruction, exhortation, and example, in 
deepening the go d impressions, which, by the Divine grace, we may succeed in 
making here, and in fixing more firmly in the 
the same aid, our efforts have implanted.—Pp. 15, 16. 


nind those pring iple . which, by 


It is possible indeed that most people may have apprehended 
discipline to mean what it does. But it seems that, as regards the 
Islington proprietary vocabulary, such “ apprehension” was “ ground- 
less.” How happy that a Parr arose to counteract so prevalent a 
“* misconception !” Discipline of the Church of England means, at 
Islington, as Mr. Parr modestly conceives, ‘“ simply a godly training 


in Christian habits and Christian duties!” How very complaisant to 
the Dissenters, whose discipline, not being that of the Church of 
England, is no “ godly training in Christian habits and Christian 


duties!” We have then some cant about substituting the means for 
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the end; which is wholly inapplicable. We will grant that discipline 
is only important as means to an end, and that the end is more 


valuable than the discipline ; but the present question is not even 


what discipline would best attain the end in view — the merits of 


Church discipline have nothing to do with it:—the real question is, 
how Mr. Parr, and his client, the author of the Guidepost Direction, 
could reconcile it to their consciences to attain their end, through any 
other means than those which the proprietors of their school had 
resolved on; and that, too, not in open and manly defiance, but by a 
system of perverse annotation, which is only not Jesuitical, because it 
is unrelieved by a scintillation of ingenuity. 

Here we leave Mr. Parr. We say nothing of his criticism on the 
Madras system, the basis of the education which he is to administer,* 
further than that it proves most satisfactorily, that he has not attained 
the most elementary knowledge of its character. 

Let us take a glance—we can do no more at present—at the effects 
of such a system as that now unhappily pursued at Islington. Thi 
Dissenters stipulate, of course, that their children shall not learn the 
Church Catechism ; we know not whether liberality is yet further 
extended, and whether a voice occasionally proclaims from the high 
desk, ‘‘ Young gentlemen of the Racovian Catechism, come up and 
repeat!” but sure we are that the youthful episcopalians are not likely 
to imbibe a very high reverence for the doctrines or discipline of the 
Church, when they see them interpreted with so much laxity, and 
treated with so much levity. Equivocation and disingenuousness arc 
taught in the first pages of their own rules. Prayers, it appears, are 
to be read daily; it is not said whether they shall be those of the 
Church ; but the tender consciences of some youthful seceders may 
take offence at the mere reading ; others may feel equally scandalized 
at addressing God through the Mediator. The Scriptures, too, are 
to be daily read. May not the young auditor of Belsham reasonably 
complain of violence to his conscience, when he is required to listen 
to the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke? or are these por 
tions to be banished from the Islington Proprietary School ? 

But the name of the Rev. Daniel Wilson appears as the President 
of this institution. We naturally inquire, therefore, could not that 
gentleman’s situation, both in his parish, and in this proprietary, pro- 
cure him some influence to counteract all this folly, bad faith, aud 
mischief? He would not, we conceive, allow his national schools to be 


ee 


conducted on such “ doctrines and discipline” as these. There he 


would no doubt adopt, as he would be bound, the books of the 
National Society ; those, in a word, circulated by the Society for 


* Rule XLIII. 
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10 Vatter's Universal History of the Church. 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. If the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church have been maintained in the Proprietary School, the 
) Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge must be at variance with 
| them: and Mr. Wilson would be subscribing to a Society which he 
must deprecate, or he must introduce into a national school, what he 


could never report to the National Society, without covering himself 


; with shame and confusion. Had Mr. Wilson no influence in the 
choice of masters? could no independent man be selected, who would 
have indignantly refused to countenance such gross perversion of plain 
honest dealing? Worse could not have been done, had the proprietors 
selected as the test of competency, coincidence of opinion, with some 
public print, or connexion with some equivocal Churchman. Let us 

hope that the Vicar of Islington is not so uninfluential, but that he 
may yet drive the traitors from the field; and that in the mean time 

{ passing occurrences will arrest the eyes of Churchmen, and impress 

; on them the necessity of earnestly contending for the faith once deli- 


vered to the saints, and the discipline once intrusted to the inherit- 


j ance of the Lord. 


> 


AR r. If. Histoire Universelle de L’Eclise Chrétic nne. Par M. aa 
MarTrTer, Inspe cteur de l Académie de Strasbourg, Professeur d’ His- 


loire Ecclésiastique. Strasbourg : M" V° Silbermann. Tome I. 
1829. Pp. 196. Tome Il. 18230. Pp. 4184. 


M. Marrer is already well and deservedly known to theological 
students, by his “ History of Gnosticism,” honourable mention of 
which has been made by the learned Professor Burton, in the preface 
to his work on the Heresies of the Apostolic Ages.* The work before 
us, now in process of publication, combines the merits and defects of 
the former. There is the same display of research and erudition, the 
same skill in grouping, the same masterly arrangement of subordinate 


j facts, the same generalization of the materials of the subject; but 
there is also the same occasional carelessness of style, the same occa- 
: sional misemployment of terms, the same occasional hurry and con- 
- ° ° . . . 
t fusion and mistakes: and, we must add, the same occasional laxity of 
+ doctrine. Still it is an undertaking deserving of a favourable men- 
” ° e 

it] tion, and we take occasion to introduce it to our readers. 

} Ecclesiastical history has often been defined (says M. Matter, in his Intro- 
duction) to be the history of the Church. But (as he observes) though this 
definition be the simplest of all, it is the most incomplete..... Tor there has 
never been one sole Christian Church. ‘The communities founded by the 
Anostles, which we call, for example, the Chur hes of Jerusalem, of Antioch, of 


* Reviewed in the Christian Kemembrancer, Vol, XII. p. 1. 
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Matter’s Unwersal History of the Church. 11 


Corinth, and of Rome, have never been governed by a common authority ; they 


have had nothing in common, to use the expression of a sacred author, but faith, 


charity, and hope. It is true that the Founder of ( hristianity never speaks of 
his Churches, that he altvays spe aks of his Church ; but there is no doubt that 
under this denomination he may have understood the ideal whole of those who 
should adopt his doctrine and his life, his death and his resurrection. It is thus 
that in theory men still speak. of a single Church. They mean, then, an 
ideal Church; for example, that of the saints, such as it will be after the con- 
summation of ages, or else the collective body of true Christians upon earth, to 
whatsoever special community they may belo Pp. 11—13. 


History, however, needs not enter into this research; her business 
is to describe things as they are, to generalize according to truth, and 
to carefully avoid any tendency to individual prejudices. And this is 
the danger of bistorians ; for 

To exercise this criticism, it would bi requisite to belong to no particula 
Church, and to have in alla lively interest. This attitude, however, is impossible; 
but it is not only possible, it is the duty of the religious man cf our days to elevate 
himself to the height, where he belongs to the universal Church, which is composed 
of true Christians of every communion. .... Without doubt it is impossible to 
write the history of the Greek Church without that of the Latin Church: this 
latter does not shew itself in all its clearness but beside the Protestant Church, 
and without Protestantism no other modern Church can be understood. They 
are sisters who are closely united together, who cannot forget each other, who 
speak of each other without ceasing, and who, in the depths of their hearts, 
keep, with their family resemblance, such a tenderness, that unceasingly they 
want to run into each other’s arms.—Pp. 15, 16. 

Now the consideration of these facts is the field of the historian ; 
but to enter upon the duties of such a task, his acquirements ought to 
be of the very highest order. ‘The history of the Church is so 
blended with secular history, is so connected with all the nations who 
have embraced the symbol of the cross,—is so interwoven amongst 
the laws, the institutions, and the customs of the world,—that to 
unravel the destinies and to develop the connexions of the Church, 
requires learning the most multifarious and exact. The historian 
must be not only a lawyer and a politician, but a philosopher of every 
sect and system; he must be an antiquary and a chronologist; a 
geographer as well as a diplomatist ; a man of literary excellence as 
well as of profound research; of the greatest patience, as well as of 
the most sound and discreet judgment. Above all, he must be devoid 
of prejudice, and full of the love of God ; and he must, under the 
influence of that universal charity which the Gospel inculeates, extend 
the right hand of fellowship to all who keep, at the same time that he 
turns away with disgust from all who deny, the faith that is in Jesus 
Christ. 

The object of ecclesiastical history should be to identify itself with 
Providence ; to follow the steps of Infinite Wisdom, as exhibited 
in the changes of the world, and to derive from all the lesson which 


they are intended to teach—the existence of a superintending Creator, 
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the weakness of all human efforts to divert the course of those events 
which He has willed and worked. ‘The historian of the Church is 
upon holy ground, and should remember that he is writing not the 


mere actions of men engaged in struggles after some partial or im- 


perfect system of human authority, but is describing the series of 


those events in the government of the Eternal, which are but portions 
of the vast career which Infinite Wisdom has ordained, and Infinite 
Power is gradually bringing to an individual effect. 

Viewed in this way, the work of the historian of the Church 
appears a difficult and perilous undertaking ; for if he has labours to 
encounter, and patience to prove, he has also to be responsible for a 
right or a wrong interpretation of those occurrences on which the 
immediate interests of mankind depend. 

Whether M. Matter is gifted with these requisite and indis- 
pensable qualifications for the duty he has undertaken to perform, 
may be, perhaps, more than questioned; but as he has shewn that he 
understands wherein his own requirements exist, as he has not shirked 
the question of the historian’s responsibility, we are inclined to think 
that he has given as fair and as impartial a statement as his means 
and opportunities have allowed. The work before us is, at least, 
the fruit of some pains, and has been matured with considerable 
delay; for, we believe, twelve years ago he commenced his lec- 
tures at Strasbourg on Church history; and that these lectures 
have been condensed into the present publication, we have evidence 
sufficient from its style and language, as well as from the allusion in 
the Preface to those treatises which have preceded it, and which, he 
says, are to be received as “ guarantees for the exactness of his 
research, and the impartiality of his judgment.” (P. 8.) If we may re- 
ceive the testimony of his own country, those treatises are of extreme 
value. The Chronological Tables, published some years ago at Stras- 
bourg, in a small octavo volume, are well known; and the “ Essai 
Historique sur U Ecole d’ Alexandrie,” and the “ /Tistoire du Gnosticisme,” 
each work in two volumes, octavo, were crowned with prizes by the 

\cademie Royale ;” the former in 1817, the latter in 1826. There 
is a progressive improvement to be perce ived in the style of these 
consecutive works; but in the present he has not given such an evi- 
dence of their continued advancement as we might have expected. 
Chis has been a complaint of more than one reviewer on the con- 
tinent; and with the reproofs of one of them in particular our stric- 
tures coincide. Whether the mass of materials accumulated in the 
course of his twelve years’ study has encumbered him or not, 
M. Matter seems, at least, to have been far from free in the use of 
those materials ; and in the multifarious authorities whom he quotes 


so unsparingly, he appears to have wandered far and near, without 
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sufficient self-control to guide him to the few, who, in all cases of the 
kind, are more than amply sufficient. He seems to have been aware 
how much toil he had undergone, and to have deemed its display 
a necessary claim upon the indulgence of the public. Yet we give 
him credit for a most important point—the division of his task. It is 
here that he has shewn his judgment: he has looked on the field 
before him with the eye of a skilful general, and has marshalled his 
troops accordingly. As the arrangement of the work depends alto- 
vether on this circumstance, we shall leave him to state the method 
he has pursued, and the reasons thereof. 

Drawn from the purest sources, history ought to live again in our pages; as 
in the destinies of the human race, it ought to form a continued chain of causes 
and events—its narratives ought to flow without defect and without interruption. 
And yet the dominant cause of every thing which exists, and which is going 
on there, appears oftentimes to delight in accumulating a multitude of facts, in 
order to produce greater events to which certain series of results may happen to 
attach. .... These events are called the epochs of history. Ecclesiastical history 
presents many of these epochs, which may serve as points of rest and of depar- 
ture for the historian. ‘The times comprised between them, or their periods, 
are so many isolated groups belonging to one general picture. It is essential to 
make good choice of epochs; a bad choice disposes of the narratives capriciously, 
by carrying them away from their natural connexion. 

It would be a happy choice to find such events, to limit the periods, as would 
really make an epoch in the destinies of the entire Church. Now it is a 
constant fact, that these destinies are only a succession of combats,—that a 
struggle is carried on,—and that in this struggle, always great and universal, 
five capital epochs present themselves. 

In fact, Christianity, in establishing itself, wrestled at first with Judaism and 


paganism, for the space of three centuries, and from its origin till the reign of 
Constantine. This is the first period of her history. a. ». 83—312, 

Established on a solid basis, elevated to the throne by the sovereign who 
embraces it, the recently new religion takes in her turn an offensive attitude in 
the empire: she persecutes—she ruins paganism. But scarcely does she see the 


last wreck of the institutions of polytheism disappear, when a new enemy, 
Mahometanism, rises against her in the bosom of Arabia. Second period, 
A. D. 312—622., 

The religion of Mahomet, accusing that of the Christians of a singular dege- 
neration, of a superstitious polytheism, armed with the pen and the sword, 
wages war upon her with an equal violence. It persecutes her, it oppresses her in 
\sia, in Africa, in Europe. It is on the point of suspending its triumphs, but 
not its cruelties, when, at the voice of a pilgrim from the Holy Land, and from 
the Pontiff of Rome, the West arms itself en masse, to reject Mahometanism, 
even in its cradle, or at least to wrest from it the sepulchre of the Founder of 
the Christian socic ty. Third period, 4. D. 622—1096. 

This struggle, so long, so full of brilliant episodes, and so fruitful in immortal 
results, conducted with more enthusiasm than prudence, and more by good 
fortune than by skill (plus de bonheur que de stratégie), terminates at length in 
the fifteenth century, in a lamentable manner for thie Christians, and by the 
complete subjugation of the Greek Church. ‘ 

The Latin Church indemnifies itself by the success of its crusades directed, in 
Spain, against the Moors; in Prussia, against the Pagans; in the south of France, 
against th He re tics. She console 3 hi r elf still bette: by the conque st of the New 
World, which she divides between two of her most faithful children. Yet, at 
the moment when the New World appears to submit to the most powerful 
pontiff of the Old, a new Church, carrying along in its defection the half of 
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Europe, detaches itself from Rome, and gives the signal of a more lively combat 
than th which have preceded it. Fourth p riod, a. p. 1096 1517. 


Phe new Church, or, as she styles herself, the primitive Church, re-established 
a ounalt nal sty hich is Prote j egles with all her force for 
in its evangelical purity, which 1s Protestantism, struggies with all her force for 
rement, and preservation; the ancient Church, or Catholicism, 


all its resources, invokes against her all its power, and, exclu 


St ttle n 
oppost 


, ceases not to ficht, that she may have no riv il. Ve ry soon 





pass to temporal means—from argument to the sword. A 

: * } 1 , 
struggle, every where too bloody, takes place, and is prolonged, throughout all 

: . . ” 7 . i 

Europe. At length, the spirits are calmed—peace is concluded: some return to 
the Gosp |, others to reason; toleration, claimed by Jesus Christ, to found his 
religion, and commanded by the force of things, and the impossibility of 
| 


ire 


recon 


ciling opinions, are proclaimed anew; and intolerance is not kept up, except in 


cou stolen which put themselves beyond the benefit of civilization. Fifth period, 
a. D. 1517—1828 (say 1830).* 

Such are the principal periods, the grand parts of the immense picture which 
the history of the Church is bound to describe.—Pp. 22—25. 

We have now given, in the words of the author, a satisfactory 
answer to inquiries respecting the nature and plan of the work ; it 
remains only to state how that plan has been pursued. 

Two volumes only have yet appeared. ‘The first embraces the 
history of the two former of the above-named periods; the second 
volume is devoted to the third. Two other volumes will complete 
the work. But can our readers expect a particular dissection of these 
two former volumes, embracing, as they do, the events of more than 
1000 years, in the narrow compass of a page? Let us, then, state 
once for all, that there is frequent evidence of the talent of the author 
throughout the history, but that, and even in the most brilliant and 
poetic passages,—for the style is, notwithstanding its German pithi- 
ness, occasionally eloquent,—there is sometimes perceived a laxity 
of expression, and an apparent incomprehensibility of language, which 
are the general characteristics of oral lectures, but which are not to 


* In the “ Tables Chronologiques,” the learned author has considered the events of 





these five periods under a parallelism, of which the following will be found au accurate 


though concise abstract. 
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be excused in a work which has, or ought to have, received the after 
consideration of the writer. 

Px mpili s ? , carmen repreendite, q iod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coércuit, atque 

Pe rfecti m decies non castigavit ad ungu m.’’—Hor. 

It appears that every qualification which the critic requires, M. 
Matter possesses in an eminent degree; but he also seems to want, or 
rather to have neglected to employ, that literary skill which combines, 
connects, and interweaves the successive materials of a composition into 
one indivisible fabric. ‘The work reads rather as a series of histories 
than as one continued argument; it is more like a collection of memoirs 
than a single memoir: but to make it one requires only a little dili- 
gence, the thousandth part of that which has laboured to bring 
together so many authorities, so many facts, and so much erudition, 
into such a compass. It is still too much like a “ cours académique,” 
and the passages translated above may be quoted as an example. 

We wish, however, that there were no other defects: but such 
there are. We thank a foreign contemporary for directing our 
attention to one or two of those to be enumerated. At p. 55 of the 
first volume we have these words: 

Jésus Christ. .... Se présente et meurt comme la dernivre des victimes, 
agréee par son pere pour |’expiation des péchés du genre humain; le rite du 
baptéme, embléme d'initiation et de purification, et celui de la cene, embléme de 
sa mort, sont tout ce qu'il reconnait de symboles. 

Again, p. 60, he says— 

Ses disciples considérant avec lui sa mort comme un DERNIER acte d’expia- 
tion, comme un symbole de réconciliation entre le Créateur de l'univers et les 
peuples égarés de la terre, encore plus coupables par leur ignorance que par 
leurs vices. 

Now, with all deference to the Strasbourg professor, we do think 
that the above passages do not give “ the truth as it is in Jesus ;” 
they certainly understate both the value and the effect of the great 
event by which God reconciled the world to himself. ‘There is also, 
we think, a misunderstanding in the writer’s mind of the use of 
Mosaism, as he terms the law; and upon the correct theory of the 
‘“‘law and the gospel” depends every thing in the teaching of the 
desk or the pulpit. St. Paul’s view of that connexion, in the third 
chapter of Galatians, does not appear to have rec¢ ived M. Matter’s 
full consideration. He adds, that “* Jesus reformed Mosaism,” &c. 
(p. 56). Now it is sufficient to refer for a refutation of these hasty 


assertions to the texts, Matt. v. 17, and Eph. ii. 20.* He says 


nn h divines are in no want of sources whence to draw light and instruction on 
points; nor need M. Matter have forgotten his own theologians, Aleuther and 
/ ck, Staeudlin, Hess, and Biallohotzky 
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that ‘* th morality of Christ is opposed to that of Moses.” So 


(p. 59 
* Jesus Christ did not appeal to his 


again, at p. 58, we read, that 
miracles to attest either the divinity of his person, or that of his 
mission.” If this be true, however, how are we to get over the 
assertion of our Saviour at John v. 36, and at John x. 25? 

Miracles are beyond reason, and ought not to be questioned by it. 
Paulus and Eckermann have probably led M. Matter astray, as to 
the word ioya. We wish that other universities, as well as that of 
Strasbourg, were purified from such unchristianizing philosophy! 
Oxford has the mark of rationalism upon it, and from a certain 
translation of the Psalms we begin to fear for Cambridge. 

The great defect in this work of M. Matter is the degraded view 
which he seems to have taken of the character, and offices, and 


conduct of our Lord. He does not ré oard the Author of Christianity 


even as a mere historian ought to regard him; nor does he at all 
appear to understand, as we observed before, how we are to read or 
to interpret the law with the Gospel. If “ Mosaism” and Christianity 
be merely systems of philosophy, established under certain peculiat 
limitations, and with a greater pomp of circumstances, what becomes 
of the efficacy of its doctrines to convince, or of its influence to 
convert, the sinner? If we are to judge the religion of Jesus by the 
same rules as are used in the examination of the doctrines of 
Plato or Pythagoras, in vain shall we ever arrive at the truth which 
Christ came to proclaim, or attain unto that heavenliness of heart 
which the mighty expiation which he w rought has power to produce 
when it is received into an honest and a faithful soul. We would acquit 
M. Matter at once of any inclination to disparage wilfully the language 
or the meaning of the Scriptures, especially as in a note at p. 64, of 
the first volume, he has unequivocally expressed himself, so as not to 
be misunderstood—* Je n’admets point de mythes dans Vhistoir« 
primitive du Christianisme ;” but he certainly has not been guarded 
enough in various places of his work, and if he be misinterpreted, he 
has only himself to blame. He certainly has run the risk of being 
deemed, on many points, a semi-heresiarch ; and we trust, in a second 
edition he will expunge or modify some glaring defects and incon- 
sistent expressions. 

The common mistake of all writers of ecclesiastical history is to 
forget how much their subject is removed above the ordinary march 
If the historian of the Church fails to perceive the link 
him with the world to which his studies 
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of narrative. 
which ought to connect 
should invariably direct his thoughts and meditations, he is in danger 
not only of losing his hold upon the mind of the Christian reader. 
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but of falling into a lowliness of argument, which he would fain 


persuade himself he carefully avoids. We do not even except our 
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own * Church histories” from this judgment, great, undoubtedly, as 


are the merits of some of them. We are happy, however, in pointing 


out the following as a few of the most interesting portions of 


the work, as far as has been published. The conversion of Con- 
stantine (p. 260); the monastic life (p. 408); the changes in a Chris- 
tian society (p. 443); the origin, &c. of Mahometanism (Vol. II. 
p- 2—19); the literature of the third period (p. 243); and the sepa- 
ration of the eastern and western Churches (p. 111). 

We cannot do better than quote the concluding passages of the 
second volume, as offering a pleasing example of the purer and better, 
though still cramped style, of this interesting writer, and with it we 
close our remarks upon one of the most important and valuable 


works with which the continent has, in these latter days, enriched the 


library of the theological student, and which, barring its defects, 
deserves a careful perusal and a laudatory comment. 

Speaking of the crusades, M. Matter observes— 

But at the birth of this contest commences a new drama, and ends this 
picture of five centuries, in which we have seen Christianity still shining, despite 
the troubles of the times; still inspiring transcendent virtues, dé spite the fatal 
influence which the decrepit civilization ef the empire, and the native clownish- 
ness of its conquerors, were able to exercise. If, in the long interval of humilia- 
tion, the Christian society has seen a part of her glory eclipsed; if Mahometanism, 
seizing a few leaves torn from the sacred codes of the Church, and arming itself 
with the scimitar, has dethroned her in Asia, in Africa, in Spain; if, to console 
her sorrows and to preach the faith, she had neither her Chrysostoms nor her 
Augustines, she has, nevertheless, wanted neither illustrations nor conquests. 
She has had her Charlemagne, her Alfred, her Otho, her Wassil, her Stephen ; 
she has taken the north of Europe instead of the shores of Asia and Africa. If 
she has lost her ancient independence, if she has abdicated it into the hands of 
the pontiffs of Rome, these pontiffs, by entirely separating themselves from 
degenerate Byzantium, by completely subjugating, at once, kings and people, 
by thoroughly organizing that theocracy from which arose bishops and kings, 
have made of twenty nations only one, the Christian ration, which they have 
been able at length to oppose, by the same word, to the eternal enemy of every 
thing of the most glorious nature which Christianity and civilization, who are 
the work of them, bring into their bosom. . 

It was Mahomet arming Arabia alone against the Christian society which we 
have seen at the commencement of this period ; it is Urban IT. alone arming the 
whole of Europe against the Mussulmans, which we perceive at the end of these 
five centuries.—P. 482. 

We certainly deem the labours of M. Matter deserving a transla- 
tion into our own lancuage ; and notwithstanding the drawbacks which 
we have pointed out in the course of the present notice, we con- 
‘ 


sider this new “ History of the Church” a valuable accession to the 


library of the student. 
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Art. I1.—Practical Discourses: a Selection from the Unpublished 
Manuscripts of the late vene rable Tuomas Townson, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Richmond ; one of the Rectors of Valpas, Cheshire ; and 
sometime Fellow of St. Vary Magdalen College, Oxford. With a 
Biog raphi al Memoir, by Archdeacon Cuurton. Edited by Joun, 
Bishop of Limerick. London : Duncan and Cochran. 1830. 8vo. 
pp. Ix. 400. 10s. 6d. 


We have just been passing a delightful hour over the memoir of 
Dr. Townson, abridged from the more copious “ Life” by Archdeacon 
Churton ; and prefixed to the volume of Discourses now before us. Of 
the original biography it is we ll observed by Bishop Jebb, that it “unites 
the fine simplicity of Isaak Walton with the classical elegance of 
Lowth;” and it is but justice to the learned prelate to add, that the 
encomium belongs equally to the abridgment. ‘To this edifying and 
instructive feast of which we have partaken, we invite our readers ; 
assured that they will not lay down the book till they have read and 
digested its entire contents. Both in his example and in his writings, 
the author ‘“ being dead, yet speaketh ;” and speaketh with a degree 
of energy and persuasive eloquence, which is well adapted to convince 
the gainsayers, confirm the wavering, and establish the earnest in- 
quirer aiter gospel truth. 

In our number for October, 1829, we printed at length the tenth 
Sermon in this collection: “ Daniel in Prayer.” At that time the 
volume was not published; only a small impression having been 
struck off for the purpose of private distribution. In accordance 
with the wishes of numerous applicants, it has been reprinted, with a 
view to a more extensive, though still limited circulation; and we 
should ill perform our duty in neglecting to apprise our readers of a 
circumstance which is, perhaps, not generally known. ‘ The Author 
of these Discourses,” says the Bishop in the beginning of his Preface, 
‘‘was a man deservedly eminent in his generation: the friend, and, 
had his modesty permitted, the competitor of Lowth; the chosen 
coadjutor of Porteus; raised by the unanimous voice of his University 
to the highest academical honours; and solicited by the minister of 
the day to accept the Divinity Chair of Oxfard, as confessedly the 
properest person in England to fill it. His works, admired and 
valued by the brightest ornaments of the last age, will, probably, be 
regarded among our first theological productions by judicious divines 
and scholars in an age to come.”—P. vii. 

After a pleasing account of the proceedings which led to the publi- 


cation of the present volume, and the somewhat curious coincidences 
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by which the task devolved upon the amiable and excellent Editor, 
he proceeds with the following observations respecting the selection 


he has made from the materials with which he had been furnished :— 


The Sermons placed in the Editor’s hands were about eighty in number; 
and it is hoped, that the choice made from among them, will be, in no degree, 
discreditable to the Author’s memory. Some had been frequently transcribed ; 
and, though not actually prepared by Dr. ‘Townson for the press, were so entirely 
in his best and most finished manner, that no doubt could be entertained, as to 
their admission into the volume. Others needed those slight corrections, which 
are generally necessary to fit the best pulpit discourses for perusal in the closet. 
No undue liberties, however, have been taken. A few occasional omissions, and 
verbal substitutions, are the only alterations which have been hazarded; and, 
in making these, regard has been had to the manner, to the spirit, and to the 
very words, of Dr. Townson’s own corrections, which have been sutticiently 
numerous and varied to furnish a full and satisfactory precedent. 

Of the Discourses thus prepared, a small private impression was thrown off; 
and presented to the Editor's friends, and, more particularly, to the admirers of 
Dr. Townson. Nor can many circumstances be recalled, so grateful as the 
spirit in which this small, but precious offering, has been accepted. ‘The Editor 
has received numerous letters, from some of our most eminent Prelates and 
Divines, and from laymen not less distinguished by rank, piety, and learning, 
expressing their deep gratification, even at this partial re-appearance of the 
venerated Townson ; and their earnest desire that the public at large might be 
edified and enlightened, by an edition of these invaluable remains. 

This wish is now accomplished: in a form which, the Editor humbly trusts, 
will meet with general acceptance. And, were he not restrained by delicacy, 
he would rejoice iyimparting to others some portion of that enjoyment which 
he has himself derived, from the cordial and discriminative approbation, which, 
after an interval of nearly forty years, this good man’s posthumous labours have 
experienced. Pp. ix.—xi. 


And here, let those who know the worth of the excellent Arch- 


deacon of St. David’s, by whom “these select Discourses were en- 


trusted to the Editor,” cherish the hope, that the employment which 
has proved so delightful to him in the season of illness, may also 
afford satisfaction and comfort to ‘‘ the Biographer and friend of Dr. 
Townson,” who himself is now labouring under declining health. In 
the close of a long and useful life, uniformly spent in the fear and 
service of God, in the diligent discharge of the duties of affording, 
first, academical, and subsequently parochial, instruction, he now, 
alas! is sinking under the decays of nature and bodily infirmity ; 
aggravated probably by the recent loss of a most excellent and 
amiable son; of whose advancement in life, from his admirable talents 
and learning, and engaging manners, his friends might reasonably 
have indulged the fondest hopes. But he is advanced, we trust, to 
a far happier and holier state; and his excellent father may look 
forward, through the mercies and merits of that Saviour whose 
faithful servant he has been, to the hope of being gathered to his 
beloved son, to his revered friend, and to the spirits of just men 


made perfect. 
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But it is time to turn to Dr. Townson: His characteristic excel- 
lence consists in the union of simplicity of style and diction with 
great theological fulness. His mind was thoroughly imbued with Chris- 
tianity, and he had the faculty of pourtraying it in its simplest form. 
Che words, however, with which the Bishop of Limerick concludes 

; : ; . : ; 
his Preface, may stand instead of any more extended critique on this 
invaluable volume :— 

In preparing the present edition, he has repeatedly read each individual Dis 
course in the volume: and he can truly say, that every fresh perusal brought 
with it a new accession of enjoyment; some unheeded beauty disclosed itself, 
some hidden excellence became apparent, some truth of Scripture stood forth 
in a light no less just and convincing, than it was uncommon, and raised above 
our ordinary habits of thought. From his admirabl simplicity and ease of 
manner, some readers may be apt to deceive themselves into the notion, that 
Dr. ‘Townson is not profound : but, after examining with care, at least a dozen 
times, the present volume of discourses, the Editor can venture to aflirm th 
direct reverse. Whilst of many writings which excite and dazzle, and produce 
great popular and present effect, he will honestly confess, that, on a second or 
third reading, they invariably betray some unsoundness of principle, some exag- 
geration of manner, or something irreconcilable with t 
sobriety of the Christian character. In a word, they are no more than opinionunt 
; while, in Dr. Townson, we have the never-failing judicia nature. 

And here the Editor takes his leave; with this « xpression of his deliberat« 
opinion: that more just thought, more sound theology, and more genuine piety, 
embodied in so short a space, and so unencumbered with needless words, it has 
not been his fortune to meet with, in any production of modern times 


Pp. xiii. xi 
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The Discourses are thirty in number: 1. * The Words of Eternal 
Life.” John vi. 68. 2. “ Early Piety.” Ps. exix. 99,100. 3. ** Ad- 
vents of Christ.” Mal. iii. 2. 4. ‘“* The Lord giveth Wisdom.” Prov. 
xi. 6. 5. “ Natural and Spiritual Good.” James i. 17. 6. ‘* Walking 
as Children of Light.” Eph. v. 8. 7.‘* David Penitent and Par- 
doned.” 2 Sam. xii. 13. 8. “* Ahab and Jehoshaphat.” 1 Kings xxii. 
34. 9.** The case of Jonah considered.” Jonah i. 6. 10. ** Daniel 
in Prayer.” Dan. vi. 10. 11. “ Five Thousand Fed.” John vi. 11. 
12. * The Roman Centurion.” Luke vii. 9,10. 13. ‘* How to escape 
udgement.” Matt. vii. 1. 14. ‘* Submission to the Will of God.” 
Matt. vi. 10. 15. “Christ in his Childhood.” Luke i. 46. 
16. * Evangelical Obedience.” John ix. 4. 17. “ Intermediate State.” 
Rev. xxii. 12, 13. 18. “ Prayer and Thanksgiving.” Phil. iv. 6. 
19. ‘ Creation freed from Bondage.” Rom. viii. 20, 21. 20. ** Love 
God, and keep his Commandments.” Deut. vii. 9. 21. “ The Sabbath 


and Sanctuary.” Luke iv. 6. 22. “ Draw nigh to God.” James iv. 8. 


23. * Steadfastness in Religion.” Heb. x. 28. 24. ‘ Ten Lepers.” 
Luke xvii. 18. 25. ‘ Lazarus raised from the Dead.” John xi. 25, 26. 
26. ** Last Coming of Christ.” Matt. xvi. 27. 27. ‘* Christmas Day.” 
Heb. i. 1, 2. 28. ** Christ’s Resurrection.” 1 Cor. xv. 20. 29. “ Per- 
son and Offices of the Holy Ghost.” John xvi. 26 30. * For 
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rinity Sunday.” Ps, xxxiii. 8 








































Towason's Sermons. 


In addition to the Sermon already alluded to, which we formerly 
printed entire, it will be sufficient to subjoin the following specimen 
from Discourse XX. ‘ On loving God, and keeping his Command- 
ments.” Our preceding remarks will, we anticipate, have the effect 
of producing a speedy application for the entire collection. 


Our passage through life is compared to a voyage over a great ocean, where 
we must wander and be lost, without somewhat to direct us through it. But 
our safe and certain direction is the law of God; in which we have not less 
reason to rejoice, than “ they who go down to the sea in ships, and do business 
in great waters,” have, in beholding and observing the signs and constellations, 
by which they govern their course over the face of the deep. For mariners, 
who sail in such tempestuous weather, that neither sun nor stars in many days 
appear, are not in a state of greater perplexity and danger than man would be 
left in, without the laws and commandments which God hath set forth, as so 
many lights and signs from heaven, to guide him securely through this voyage 
of life. . 

If, therefore, we acknowledge with the devout Psalmist, that “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy-work; that one 
day telleth another, and one night certifieth another,” let us receive another 
pious sentiment, which the same Psalmist subjoins, as answering to the former, 
and as no less certain and evident. “‘ The testimony of the Lord is sure, and 
giveth wisdom to the simple ; the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart.”’ 

This effect they will have, throughout life, upon those who piously observe 
them. In all the dangers to which they are exposed, and under all the difficul- 
ties and crosses which they may endure, the testimony of a good conscience 
will give them confidence towards God, and fill them with a comfortable hope 
of his never-failing protection and mercy ; but more especially towards the close 
of a well-spent life, this hope will increase and grow brighter. 

We read, that in certain climates of the world, the gales that spring from the 
land carry a refreshing smell out to sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he 
is approaching to a desirable and fruitful coast, when as yet he cannot discern it 
with his eyes. And, to take up once more the comparison of life to a voyage, 
in like manner it fares with those, who have steadily and religiously pursued the 
course which heaven pointed out to them. We shall sometimes find, by their 
conversation towards the end of their days, that they are filled with hope, and 
peace, and joy: which, like those refreshing gales and reviving odours to the 
seaman, are breathed forth from paradise upon their souls; and give them to 
understand with certainty, that God is bringing them unto their desired haven. 


P. 254—256. 


Of this paragraph, the Bishop observes in a subjoined note, that “ the 
poetical spirit is not less remarkable, than its discriminative piety ;” 
and then quotes two fine passages from Milton and Bishop Ken, which 
may probably have been in the Author's recollection. —See Par. Lost, 


LV. 152. Ken’s Works, 5. 494, 


It is an interesting proof (he adds) of the fertility of Dr. Townson’s mental 
resources, that, in the original manuscript, he has left behind, on a separate leaf, 
an equally fine illustration, to be occasionally substituted for that which has 
called forth these remarks. It were injustice to withhold it from the reader : 

‘In this situation, the devout Christian may be compared to a traveller 
journeying towards some fair city, in which he has beforehand established a good 
correspondence. He has climbed the hill that stands next to it; and, though 
the distance still forbids him to take a distinct survey of it, yet the prospect of 
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its towers and buildings rising before him, of its spires and pinnacles glittering 
in the air, and of peace and pleasantness in its borders, revives his heart. The 
consideration of his past perils and fatigues now gives him pleasure. He is 
thankful to a gracious Providence, that has led him almost through them, and 
brought him to a point, whence he has a downward and direct way toa place of 
rest and abode; in which he will meet with a cordial reception, and be delighted 
with new scenes of beauty, magnificence, and wonder. With such satisfaction 
doth faith fill the heart of the religious pilgrim and stranger, when he has nearly 
travelled through the changes and chances of this mortal life, and feels himself 
approaching to the heavenly Jerusalem, the abiding city.’’ Pp. 257, 258, note. 


In taking leave of this volume, we offer our grateful thanks to the 
excellent Editor for this kind extension of his favour. Many and 
great are the obligations of the theological student to his Lordship, 
as well as of every sincere Christian, for the works of intrinsic merit 
and solid utility, which have proceeded from his own pen. While 
these latter evince his exalted talents and profound learning, the 


posthumous Discourses of Dr. ‘Townson will attest his discriminating 


judgment, his devoted piety, and earnest wish to promote the spiritual 


improvement of mankind. 
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anonymous author of it states that he 


A Full, Analytical, and Harmonious 
: had never seen a Harmony, and that 


View of the Four Gospi ls; contain- = PE ae . , 
ing the Sacred fli tory of the Neu : : Sint " desire to find out the truth, 
Testament Dispensation ees 7 independent of human agency, in 
hetter Covenant. ‘from the Advent to 
the Ascension of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. Introduced by 
prov ing fro n§ ri fure te stemony that 
Hii *" 18 Ove rall, G vd ble ssed for eve sf . 
London Cadell, 1830. Pp. XXil. 
330. Price 7s. fine paper, 10s. 


duced him to analyse these sacred 
records: consequently, the method 
which he pursued in order to attain 
this object, was to him entirely new; 
and, “as he proceeded, the inspired 
history almost imperceptibly divided 
self into its present form.” The fol 
owing is the order adopted by the 

Tue importance and advantage of author. By way of introduction, he 
collating the narratives of the life of gives “the sacred history of Jesus 
Jesus Christ with each other, and of Christ, as to his divine nature and 
collecting the clear amount of the se- eternal power and Godhead.” ‘This 
veral relations therein contained, at ar comprises a copious collection of texts, 
early period of Christianity, suggested exhibiting briefly the proofs of the 
the idea of forming the four Gospels Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, and 
into Harmonies, in which the events of | more fully the special proofs of the 
our Redeemer’s life are disposed in Deity of Jesus Christ. Then follow 
chronological order. The present work, the circumstances which preceded 
which is beautifully printed, differs his birth, including his miraculous 
widely from these publications. Thi conception, the birth and ministry of 
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John the Baptist, together with the 
birth and early years of Jesus Christ. 
The leading events of his public mi- 
nistry are then analytically exhibited ; 
viz. 1. The transactions themselves; 
2. The sermons and discourses ad- 
dressed by him, first to the multitudes 
who followed him, and, subsequently, 
to his apostles; 3. His parables; 4. 
His miracles. To these succeed the 
narratives of his transfiguration, and 
the closing scenes of his life; viz. his 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension. 
\ll these particulars are exhibited in 
the words of each of the four evange- 
lists, and in the order in which they 
are usually placed in the New Testa- 
ment, 

The volume, of which we have thu 
given a rapid outline, will be found 
very useful to the devout and diligent 
student of Holy Writ, who is desirous 
of comparing the evidence of each evan- 
gelist relative to any particular subject : 
it will also, we think, prove eminently 
useful toClergymen in the composition 
of consecutive sermons or lectures on 
the history, discourses, parables, or 
miracles of our Saviour. It is evi- 
dently a work of considerable thought 
and labour; and we shall rejoice to 
know that its success has been such as 
to encourage the author to proceed in 
the “Analytical View of the Old Tes- 
tament,” which he has announced, to 
be accompanied with concise and 


comprehensive notes, explanatory of 


the most difficult passages. 


The Works of Dr. Isaac Barrow, with 
some Account of his Life, Summary 
of each Dist ourse, Notes, ye. By 
the Rev. i 3 S. Hr GHES, B. D. Vols. 
I. If. London: Valpy. 1830. Svo. 
pp- xcil. 429. 504. Price 15s. 


Tuese volumes form the 6th and 
7th numbers of the “ Divines of the 
Church of England,” now in course of 
publication at Mr. Valpy’s press. ‘The 
works of Sherlock, with which the 

ries commenced, are now complete ; 
and form the most valuable, and in- 
deed the only uniform edition of the 
entire works of that author. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the advantage 
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resulting from a standard collection of 


the writings, published and unpub- 
lished, of our great English divines, 
the supplementary matter with which 
the present collection is accompanied, 
is highly useful and important. Under 
the superintendence of Mr. Hughes, 
nothing is wanting to render the 
publication a correct and handsome 
library of British theology; while the 
sum Maries prefixed to each Discourse, 
together with occasional notes and 
observations, greatly enhance its in- 
trinsic value. Add to this, his bio- 
graphical memoirs are of no ordinary 
cast. If the Life of Sherlock was 
remarkable for its manly and vigorous 
style and comprehensive fulness, that 
of Barrow is no less so for its just dis- 
crimination of character, its judicious 
estimate of the theology of the times, 
and its due appreciation of the pecu- 
liar merits of the eminent theologian 
whose virtues it records. There is, 
in fact, only one desideratum, which 
we trust the liberality of the publisher 
will supply. An authentic portrait 
of the several writers would give ad- 
ditional interest to these exquisite 
memoirs; and would render our con- 
viction, that the series will greatly ex- 
ceed the promised fifty volumes, as 
pleasing as it is certain. Query: 
Should not the word ‘“ Theological” 
have been inserted in the title-page ? 


The Christian’s Manual ;_ or, Prayers 
for every Morning and Evening in 
the Week. To which are add d, 
Family and other Prayers, &c. &c. 
By Tuomas Carventer. London: 
Hurst, Chance, & Co. Price 2s. 


Tuts very neat. and unpretending 
little volume well deserves the name 
it bears of “the Christian’s Manual.” 
It contains, as its title expresses, 
prayers for every morning and even- 
ing through the week, with others for 
particular oce sions ; select passages 
of Scripture for private meditation ; 
questions for self-examination; and a 
choice selection of hymns, upon the 
most sacred subjects, from our best 
poets 
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The prayers are written in a simple 
and chaste style, and conceived in a 
pirit of true and unaffected devotion. 
Mr. Carpenter has wisely taken the 
Scriptures and the Common-Prayer 
Book as the basis and model of his 
own compositions: and in this we can 
unhesitatingly assure our readers he 
has well ’ “ded. To the passages 
of Scripture are occasionally added 
critical as well ; 
suited to interest and improve the 
reader. Indeed, so much have we 
been pl ased and gratified in the 
perusal of this sensible and religious 
Manual, that we earnestly recommend 
it to our readers as particularly adapted 
to be put into the hands of the young. 
The author (who appears to be a lay- 


man) has our best thanks for his pious 





practical notes, well 


l ibours. 


Ques ms on the Four Gospe 's and the 
Acts of the Apostle 8, critical and 
historical, according to Chapter and 
Verse, with numerous Refer nees and 
An wers, inte nde d hie fly lo dire ct the 
alt ui nof Slude nis in Theology. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Wirson, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bri lye . Cambi id re: Deightons. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1830. 12mo. 


t 
Five Parts. 3s. 6d 


s.0d. eac h. 
questions the student 
will derive considerable assistance in 
his theological pursuits. The later 
parts, more especially, in which the 
plan originally adopted has been ma- 
terially Impre \ d, will be found to 
possess very great utility. Their main 
i ct atte tion to those 
points of critical or historical inquiry, 
as seem to be of more immediate and 
substantial importance. Beyond this, 


however, much information is fre- 


object is to dire 
7 7 
i 


quently contained in occasional an- 
swers to the questions proposed, or in 
reference to parallel forms and ex- 
pressions in the sacred and profane 
writers. The reader is also directed, 
in particular cases, to the author or 
commentator in which the required in- 
formation may be found; and for the 
most part, though not always, the best 
explanations of difficult passages are 
pointed ont As an exception, we 


may notice John x. 30, where the 
interpre tation of the Socinians, in con- 
junction, it is true, with many ortho- 
dox writers, is adopted; though it is 
unquestionably not the true one. The 
compiler has made diligent use of the 
best commentators ; but, wi suspect, 
most constantly, of “*'Trollope’s Ana- 
lecta Theologica,” which we can re- 
commend, as furnishing, for the most 
part, a satisfactory solution of most of 
the questions on the three first Gospels. 


An Apostolic ul Catechism: or, a Brief 

Summary of the Arg wnents in sup 
port of the Established Church. By 
a Lay Memeer of Magdalen Col 
lege, Cambridge. London: Riving- 
tons. Price Is. 


Ve extract the following from the 
Preface to this useful little work: 


The Compiler must be allowed to ob- 
serve, that having himself had intercourse 
with ctarians of various denominations, 
he has been enabled to mark the spirit by 
which their proceedings are actuated, viz. 
that of proselytism. He has himself wit- 
nessed the diligence with which they en- 
deavour to instil into the minds of their 
followers, more especially those of the 
rising generation, ideas of disrespect for 
the high authority with which the Clergy 
of the establishment are invested,—and to 
inculcate that levelling principle, which 
places the teachers of all sects upon an 
equality with the ambassadors of the 
Apostolic Church. 

How incumbent is it then upon every 
true son of that Church to * blow the 
trumpet,” to ‘‘sound an alarm,” to arouse 
all that have an interest in her peace, her 
safety, or her welfare ; to warn them, that 
it is not by yielding principles and surren- 
dering institutions to the difficulty of times, 
but by maintaining them against all oppo- 
sition, and clinging to them steadily, even 
amidst the severest persecution, that we 
can hope to pass through the storm of in- 





fidelity and anarchy, which is gathering 


around us, unperce ived, while our eyes are 
dazzled by the glare of a spurious liberality! 
It is, indeed, high time for sound Church- 
men to awake out of sleep, and to remind 
their brethren ‘‘ that the enemies of our 
Zion are many, active, and subtle, ready 
to take advantage of every opportunity to 
impair or undermine the goodly fabric of 
our Church; united in this principle of 
hostility, however greatly divided in other 


























































matters; and eagerly combining in that 
fatal cry, ‘‘ Down with her, down with her, 
even to the ground,”’ 
It is the 


fore, to shew upon what real grounds the 


Compiler's intention, there- 


Church rests her authority, founds her 
claims of pr ; affairs of 
religion, and exacts, as her indefeasible 
right, profound respect and veneration from 
the Laity to her Clergy.—P. vi—viii. 

The soundness of the matter con- 
tained in this compilation is amply 
testified by a reference to “the prin- 
cipal authorities that have been con- 
sulted on the subject’—all mentioned 
in the Preface, and which have been re- 
commended in our Theologica] Lists— 
while “the diligence with which, on 
pure Christian principles, he (the com- 
piler) has endeavoured to select, con- 
dense, and arrange the information he 
has procured,” deserves approbation. 
‘The work answers to its title, and is 
‘particularly adapted for the confir- 
mation of orthodox principles in the 
minds of young persons :” not that it 
is incapable of affording instruction 
to others. Whilst the Clergy have 
reason to be thankful to the author 
for the “honour and esteem, the re- 
spect and reverence,” which he enter- 
tains, and wishes to instil into the minds 
of others, towards them as the ‘ duly 
authorised ambassadors of God,’’ every 
true son of the Church must be pleased 
with his concise but clear, simple but 
strong, advocacy of the apostolical foun- 
dation of her government under the 
three orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. We would suggest to parents, 
and those intrusted with the care of 
youth, the propriety of adding “the 
Apostolical Catechism”’ to the “Church 
Catechism :” the latter is an excellent 
summary of the doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church, the former of her dis- 
cipline and authority. 


minence in the 





The Duty of a Christian Subject. A 
Sermon preached in the Parish of 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, by the Rev. 
Cuarves GirpieEstone, A.M. Vicar. 
Birmingham: Langridge. London: 
Rivingtons. 1830. Price 2d. 
Wuetuer, in the preaching and 

publication of this sermon, Mr. Girdle- 

stone was influenced by circumstances 
of a general, or merely local nature, 
we know not; nor is it of any conse- 
quence: in either case the publication 
may be equally useful. From St. 
VOL. I. 


XIII. NO. 
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first consists in 
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Matthew xxii. 21, as his text, the 
author “inquires what duty we, as 
Christians, owe to all who are in au- 
thority over us, and on what principles 
we ought, as Christians, to discharge 
it.” The duty he shews to be “a dutiful 
subjection,” “tribute,” “prayer.” ‘The 
‘an affectionate re- 
gard, an unfeigned respect, an en 
lightened, a willing obedience. We 
are to obey them, in that Jaw which 
they have bound themselves to ad- 
ininister for our good. ...... And 
this we must do in deference not only 
to their authority, but in some measure 
even to their judgment.” Zribute “ is 
a duty which men are often tempted 
indirectly to evade, or openly to vio- 
late.” It is, however, “ the right 
of the government for the good of 
the community, and should be paid 
as fully, as fairly, as cheerfully, as 
though (it was) due from each man to 
his neighbour.” ‘“ A third duty we 
owe to our governors,” is to pray for 
them: the necessity of this is shewn ; 
and its advantage, both tothe governors 
for whom, and to the governed by 
whom, it is sincerely offered, is pleas 
ingly illustrated. Such are the duties 
The author then lays down “ the prin- 
ciple on which as Christians we are 
bound to discharge them.” It is be- 
cause Christ hath enjoined, that we 
“render unto Cesar the things that 
are his.” It is because the “ powers 
that be are ordained of God.” The 
conclusion describes the feelings and 
happiness of the man, who thus, and 
from this principle, discharges the 
duty of a Christian subject. We 
strongly recommend this sermon to 
the clergy and gentry, for distribution 
in their respective neighbourhoods. It 
contains sound observations, founded 
on argument, and written in a man 
ner equal to the understanding of the 
most uneducated: and its circulation 
may be the means of checking the 
spirit of insubordination, which seems 
to be too generally prevalent at this 


time. 






A Manual of the Rudiments of Theo- 
logy, containing an Abridgment of 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements ; an 
Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a 
Summary of Bishop Pearson on the 
Creed ; and a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty nine Articles, chiefly from 
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Bishop Burnet ; together with other 
miscellaneous matters connected with 
Jewish Rites and Ci remonies, ¥cC.¥C. 

By the Rev. J. B. Smuru, of Christ's 

College, Cambridge, &c. Se. For the 

use of Students. London: Riving- 

tons. 1830. 12mo. pp. xxiv. 502. 

Price 9s. 

Tuere are three classes of persons 
to whom this Manual will be of con- 
siderable utility. To the young di- 
vine it will be of service in refreshing 
his memory with the main substance 
of those works, to which he has lately 
been indebted for laying a firm foun- 
dation in theological knowledge: to 
the student it will be of infinite ad- 
vantage, 


n supplying heads of self- 
examination, or as an outline of argu- 
ments, which he may fill up by way 
of exercise : and to the general reader, 
whose avocations are incompatible with 
more extensive inquiry, it will afford 
a convenient and salutary guide to the 
study of the Scriptures. The analyses 
throughout are carefully and compre- 
hensively digested; the leading argu- 
ments, and the most prominent proofs, 
judiciously methodized; and the col- 
lateral and connecting links dovetailed 
in with great perspicuity. Though a 
great bulk of matter is condensed into 
its pages, the volume is not of an in- 
convenient size for the pocket, and the 
type is sufficiently distinct to be read 
easily during a walk. 

Reasons for Seceding from the Dis- 
senters, and Conforming to the Esta- 
blished Church of England. London : 
Seeley. 1830. 12mo. Pp. xxi. 40 
We have here four reasons ad- 

dressed by an anonymous Dissenter to 

an anonymous Bishop, in the hopes, it 
should seem, of inducing his Lordship 
to grant him ordination in the Esta- 
blished Church. His reasons for con- 
formity are sufficiently cogent; but 
whether his eloquence will avail with 
the Prelate, whom he addresses, to 
comply with his wishes, we are not 
prepared to say. The beneficial effects 
which naturally result from an Esta- 
blished form of worship; the painful 
state of dependance in which a dis 

senting minister is placed with his con- 
gregation ; the frequent disputes and 
contentions which agitate dissenting 
communities; and the genuine spirit 
of Christianity which pervades th 
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doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England, are the ground of the 
petitioner's secession from dissent. 
They are urged, the former more 
especially, with a degree of prolixity, 
but at the same time with an earnest- 
ness which bespeaks conviction on the 
part of the writer; and, coming from 
such a quarter, they afford a valuable 
testimony in favour of the superior 
claims of our venerable Church 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Introductory Lecture to a Course of 
Political Economy, recently delivered at 
Columbia College, New York. By the 
Rev. J. M‘Vickar, D. D. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in that 
Institution. 

A Country Rector’s Address to his Pa- 
rishioners, at the Close of the Twenty-fifth 
Year of his Residence amongst them, with 
Reference to the Disturbed State of the 
Time Ss. 

The Medical Annual, containing a Prac- 
tical Estimate of the Therapeutic Value of 
all the Remedies which have been intro- 
duced into the Practice of Medicine within 
the last ten Years; an Account of the Me- 
chanical Auxiliaries to Medicine; a Priced 
Catalogue of Drugs; and a List of Diseases, 
with References to the Remedies that have 
been found most beneficial in their Cure 
or Palliation, &c. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the State of 
the Departed, both before and after the 
Resurrection. By John Peers, A. M. 

The History of the Christian Church 
during the Three First Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German of Neander, by the 
Rev. Henry John Rose, M. A. 

Waldensian Researches, during a Second 
Visit to the Waldenses of the Valleys of 
Piedmont. By W.S. Gilly, M.A. 

An Inquiry into the Proofs, Nature, 
and Extent of Inspiration, and into the 
Authority of Scripture. By the Rev. 
Samuel Hinds, A.M., &c. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Lectures, Practical and Expository, upon 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
especially intended for the purpose of 
Domestic Instruction and Devotion. By 
the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

An Analysis of Archbishop Secker’s 
Lectures on the Church Catechism, ar- 
ranged as a Course of Sermons preparatory 
to Confirmation, by the Rev. Richard Lee, 
B.A., Vicar of Aslackby, and Curate of 
Walcot, Lincolnshire. 










































































1 SERMON. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Q 


Joun xii. 35. 


Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you. 


Tuese words of our blessed Saviour were addressed to the Jews, 
when they were doubting in their minds whether he were the Christ, 
or no; and are a solemn admonition to them to open their hearts to 
the evidence afforded by the wonderful miracles he performed, and 
the sublime doctrines he preached, and be persuaded, by this con- 
vincing testimony, to receive him as the promised Messiah, the seed 
of David, and the Redeemer of the world. He tells them it was their 
interest speedily to acknowledge him, because the opportunity of 
beholding his works, and listening to his instructions, would be but 
short, and he would soon be withdrawn from among them. 

Such were the circumstances and motives under which these words 
were delivered; but, though especially directed to the Jews, the 
application is not to be confined to them alone. They contain, like- 
wise, a powerful exhortation to Christians of every age, to be active 
and diligent in the duties of their profession, and not to abuse that 
time which the goodness of their heavenly Father permits them to 
enjoy. For, if the Jews were blessed with the presence of their 
Saviour for but a short period, we have only a short space, compared 
with the eternity of our future existence, in which to “ prepare to 
meet our God :” and if they, again, who refused to profit by the light 
of their Messiah, were, when that forsook them, abandoned to the 
darkness of their own hard and unbelieving hearts, so shall we be 
delivered to “ blackness and darkness for ever,” if we neglect the 
means of grace and salvation now vouchsafed to us. 

So inclined is human nature to forget the concerns of eternity, 
through a blind and over-great attachment to the things of this life, 
that we require to be continually reminded of the uncertain tenure by 
which we hold our present existence. And no occasion can be more 
proper to be thus employed than that which now offers on this day, in 
which we are entering on a new year. This, therefore, will be the 
subject of our meditation; and I earnestly entreat you, my brethren, 
to follow up the reflections and the admonitions I shall lay before you, 
by your own serious meditations ; remembering, that, if they are con- 
formable to the word of God, as I fervently hope and pray that they 
may be, as you regard, or disregard them, will your happiness or 
misery hereafter be promoted, and will be the account you shall here- 
after render of the warnings you have received. 

The revolutions of the seasons are so regular, and the lives of men 
in general so little varied by extraordinary occurrences, to mark the 
course of time, that we are, alas, but too apt to forget that our days 
are consuming away; too frequently insensible to the rapid strides 
with which we approach eternity. The business and the pleasures of 
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life have a strong tendency to produce this forgetfulness and insen- 
sibility; and, with those who are much engaged in either, one year 
glides away, and another appears, which also passes with little, if any, 
observation. It is considered that one year in a man’s life is of small 
importance ; but, even granting that one year wasted does no injury 
to a man’s future prospects, yet it must be allowed, on the other 
hand, that the time so misemployed will most commonly be extended 
to a much longer period; when, most assuredly, that one year mis- 
spent will become a most serious offence in the eyes of Divine Good- 
ness, and most dangerously increase the difficulty of repentance and 
amendment of life. 

The proneness of human nature to “ love the world, and the things 
that are in the world,” more than ‘the things which are not seen,” 
which “ are eternal,” renders the blessings of health and strength a 
snare and occasion of falling to many who possess them. Youth is 
generally considered a season of enjoyment; and how many there are 
mho make it a time of enjoyment onty, and who, disregarding the 
counsel of Solomon then to “ remember” their ‘‘ Creator,” purposely 
neglect the concerns of religion, or, at most, bestow very little of their 
attention on them, saying to themselves, that it will be soon enough to 
direct their thoughts thereto when sickness shall scize, or old age 
overtake them. As years increase, so will their indifference ; and he 
who, in early youth, was careless of his soul’s safety, will hardly 
be more mindful of it when the vigour of his life begins to decay. 
And, should length of days be granted to him, either he will spend 
the remainder of his years in the same thoughtlessness of futurity, or 
else, if awakened to better feelings and hopes, he will find, to his deep 
regret, that his time is but short in which to perform a work so 
important, and so entirely new to him, as that which lies before him; 
and he will be tormented with apprehensions lest he should at last fail 
of obtaining that salvation which he has so lately learnt properly to 
appreciate. 

Of those, who are thus unmindful of the voice of Revelation, there 
are some who refuse to listen to it because it interferes with pursuits 
to which they are warmly attached ; because it commands them to 
abstain from practices which they are resolved not to abandon. The 
manner in which they are determined to pass their lives may be 
described in the language of Isaiah: ‘‘ Come ye, say they, I will 
fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink; and to- 
morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant.” The lovers, 
however, to this degree of vicious pleasures would do well to remem- 
ber the sentence addressed at such a time to the rich man, in the 
parable: “ Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.” 
They will, of course, be unwilling to acknowledge it, even to them- 
selves: but, however they may attempt to elude the terrifying idea, 
they must know that it is altogether uncertain how far their hopes of 
long life may be accomplished, and that it is at least possible they may 
prove entirely vain. 

Others, and the greater number of mankind, will neglect their 
duties as accountable creatures, not from obstinate perverseness, but 
from want of acquaintance with the doctrines of salvation, which 
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produces indifference to the promises of the life tocome. Suffering then 
whole attention to be occupied by the business of this world, they 
seek for no information concerning ‘‘ the way which leadeth unto life ;” 
or, at least, when they do come within reach of such information, the 
word preached makes no lasting impression on them, because, though 
they might open their ears, they did not open their hearts to receive 
it. And yet such persons will profess, and, indeed, really feel, a 
desire to obtain happiness, or rather perhaps to avoid misery, in the 
world to come, although, trusting to that fatal error which deceives so 
many to destruction—that the work of preparation may be entered 
upon and performed at any time, they delay-seriously to begin it till 
little, perhaps no time remains for it. What says the wise man in 
the book of Proverbs? “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” Listen, likewise, I pray 
you, to the language which the Apostle James addresses to those who 
labour under this delusion: ‘‘ Go to now, ye that say, To-day or 
to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy, and sell, and get gain; whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For what is your life? it is even a vapour, that ap- 
peareth for a little while, and then vanisheth away. For that ye 
ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” 
It is not indeed absolutely necessary that, in speaking of what we 
intend hereafter to do, we should always scrupulously and ceremo- 
niously have these, or the like, words actually in our mouths ; but 
the design of the admonition is to teach us, in forming our plans for 
the future, to have such thoughts in our hearts, and constantly to bear 
in recollection that, possibly, we may not live to complete our schemes, 
and that therefore our ideas and affections ought to be more fixed 


on our heavenly than on our earthly prospects. This frame of mind 


is essential to the character of a true Christian, and will ever prevent 
the possessor from becoming negligent of his spiritual concerns. 

If any thing is wanting to convince you of the uncertainty of your 
present existence, look back, I entreat you, on the events of the past 
year. Cast your eyes and your thoughts around you, and consider. 
(re there none absent in the cold grave of those who, twelve months 
avo, might have heen assembled to worship in this place? Let each 
one of you recall to mind what has occurred within his own ob- 
servation; and is there ore among you who can say that none of 
his relations, his friends, or his acquaintance, have, within the last 
year, been carried to the silent tomb? No. I may safely venture 
to affirm that not one can say this. The hand of death has, as usual, 
been busy among us; it has, as usual, thinned our numbers; and, 
although some will have known more, some fewer, instances of mor- 
tality, none of us can declare that he has not witnessed any. More- 
over, as there have been sufficient examples to remind us that the 
hand of death ‘ is stretched out still,” and still hovering over us, 
so will the different conditions of his victims suffice to show, that 
none of us can, witly the smallest c¢ rtainty, presume to say, that 
himself shall be spared till this season returns again. Tor it can 
hardly have escaped your notice that not only some who have died 
“full of years,” but also some in early youth, and in what ts 
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generally accounted the vigour of life, have alike been committed to 
their kindred dust. 

Shall then these things pass before our eyes ; shall these merciful 
warnings and admonitions be bestowed upon us, and we be so blind, or 
so inconsiderate, as not to profit by them? ‘ When” the Lord’s 


‘** judgments,” says the prophet, “ are in the earth, the inhabitants of 


the world will learn righteousness.” But far more happy are they 
who are excited to “ amend” their “ways and” their “ doings, and 
obey the voice of the Lord” their “ God,” without being awakened 
thereto by some terrible instance of divine power, but only through 
the ordinary calls to repentance and means of grace. Let it be 
remembered too, that we possess no power to delay, for one moment, 
our summons to eternity. Because we may be unwilling to prepare 
for death, or to think of it, its approach will not be retarded one 
instant. It must come, and will, perhaps, “in a day when we look not 
for it, and in an hour that we are not aware of;” and consider, what 
will then be the dismay of him who is thus surprised without having 
provided the wedding garment of faith and obedience, which alone 
can give security, since that alone can give confidence in the inter- 
cession of our Redeemer. It becomes then the part of wise men, 
and, which is much more, the duty of Christians, to apply to them- 
selves the exhortation of our Saviour, and ‘* walk while” they “ have 
the light, lest darkness come upon” them ; since the light will remain 
to them but “ a little while,” 

What mortal can presume to assert that he has no sins for which 
repentance is necessary ; that there are no particulars of his obedience 
in which he has failed, and in which greater exactness for the future 
would not be more acceptable to his Maker, as well as more service- 
able to himself? “ In many things we offend all ;” and though there 
should be few of us who require a ¢otal reformation of heart and 
life, yet there is scarcely one, if one, who does not need to acquire a 
greater zeal for the honour of Almighty God, and more thorough desire 
and determination in all things to govern himself, by the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, according to his laws, and more completely to make (like 
David) the “ law” of the Lord his “ delight.” To all of us does our 
blessed Master address himself; and what season can be more suit- 
able than the present for forming good resolutions and beginning a 
new course of life? We have lately celebrated the birth of our 
Redeemer, which service must have reminded us of the exceeding 
great love of God towards mankind, in sending “ his only-begotten 
Son” into the world, “ that all that believe in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life ;” and, also, how offensive is disobedience and 
wickedness in his sight, since so high a price was paid for our 
redemption. And we are now entering on a new year, that we have 
lived to see which, is entirely owing to the forbearance of our heavenly 
Father, on whose good pleasure it likewise depends whether we shall 
survive at the end of it. 

Let us, therefore, listen to the counsels of wisdom, before “ dark- 
ness come upon” us, and it be too late. The Jews disbelieved the 
testimony which Jesus offered by “signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds,” of his being the true Messiah; and the consequence was, that, 
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in punishment of the hardness of their hearts, they were delivered up 
to the destruction their obstinate blindness deserved. “ If thou 
hadst known,” said our Saviour of Jerusalem,—*“ If thou hadst known 
in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace; but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.” In like manner the Almighty will not bear 
with our iniquities, or even with our neglect of him, for ever; but if 
we harden our hearts against his admonitions, we have great reason to 
be afraid, lest he should refuse to receive us, when at last his ap- 
proaching vengeance produces the wish to come unto him. If we 
would “ make” our “ calling and election sure,” we must, as the 
Apostle directs, “‘ redeem the time ;” render what amends we can 
for the years we have mispent, by labouring henceforward with 
double diligence in our Christian course. If we resolve to do this, 
and, above all, if we, without delay, put our resolutions in practice, 
remembering this important truth, that in the midst of life we are in 
death, this day will indeed “ be unto” us “ the beginning of” days. 
It will be the beginning of that “ great peace,” which “ they that love 
the law” of God possess even on earth, and will be the introduction 
to that “ glory, and honour, and immortality,” which our Lord Jesus 
Christ has purchased for “ all them that obey him.” a. Ee 
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Ir affords no mean presumption in favour of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, that it courts inquiry; that all its professors are required to be 
able to give a reason, commensurate with their respective capabilities, of 
the hope that is in them. So far is true religion from being incompatible 
with reason, that its evidence is strengthened by the legitimate appli- 
cation of the intellectual powers, and evinces an unlimited superiority 
over the most enlightened systems of human philosophy. That the 
gospel admits of a rational defence against the objections of the Jews, 
the cavils of unbelievers, and the perversions of heretics, is abun- 
dantly manifest from the writings of the Fathers of the second cen- 
tury, who were the first to bring the aid of human learning and 
argumentative discussion to the support of the true faith. The writings 
which we have hitherto examined, were composed, for the most part, 
with the view of confirming the brethren under persecution, of admi- 
nistering consolation amidst the dreadful deprivations to which they 
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vere exposed, and of exhorting them to hold fast their profession 
tealfast unto the end. Those which will now come under review are 


videly different in their aim and object, but equally suited to the 
different emergencies of the times in which they appeared. First in 
order of time, and, ‘perhaps, also in importance, are those of Justin, 


surnamed the Martyr; to which, after prefixing a brief account of 


their author, our attention will now be directed. 

The main particulars of Justin's life, which have come down to 
posterity, are furnished by himself, in his Dialogue mith Trypho. He 
was born of Gentile parents, at Flavia Neapolis, anciently called 
Sichem, and rendered famous by our Lord’s conversation with the 
woman of Samaria by Jacob’s well. His father’s name was Priscus ; 
that of his* grandfather, Bacchius. In early youth he imbibed an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, making the nature of God and of the 
human soul the chief objects of his research. With a view to the 
acquirement of a satisfactory solution of these important problems, he 
travelled into Egypt, and applied successively to the most eminent in- 
structors in the several schools of philosophy at Alexandria. Sadly dis- 
appointed in the commencement of his career under the direction of a 
Stoic, whose lectures threw no light upon the subject of his inquiries, 
he proceeded forthwith to a teacher of the sect of the Peripatetics. 
Here he had not been long, when a stipend was demanded for his 
attendance ; whereupon Justin left the school in disgust, and, equally 
in the dark as before in regard to the knowledge which he sought, 
would fain have joined himself to a Pythagorean philosopher, of 
extraordinary celebrity. Dissatisfied, however, with his pupil's ac- 
quirements in Music and Astronomy, this supercilious professor refused 
to receive him; so that, as a last resource, he went over to the 
Platonists. Under a famous teacher of this persuasion he made con- 


siderable progress, and became deeply imbued with the principles of 


the sect; but still, after the most deliberate investigation of their 
theological system, without arriving at any fixed conclusion respecting 
the being and nature of the Deity. At length his attention was 
directed to the study of the Jewish Scriptures and of the Christian 
religion. As a Platonist, he could not but admire the intrepidity of 
the Christians in meeting death, and he had frequently been led to 
suppose that there must be some ground for their expectation of a 
future recompense. (Apol. II. p. 50. A.) Accordingly he perused 
the prophetic writings with candour and perseverance. His judgment 
and his heart were convinced and touched : he discovered that fountain 
of religious truth which he had long sought in vain, and gratefully 
acknowledged “ the holy Scriptures to be the only sure and useful 
philosophy.” * 

The immediate cause of Justin’s conversion is generally attributed 
to a supernatural communication from above. In his anxiety. to 
arrive at the knowledge of the truth, it was his custom to seek the 


retirement of a secluded spot upon the sea-shore, with the view of 


pursuing his inquiries without fear of interruption. He was one day 


* Dial. Tryoh. p. 225. C. Tauri udvny elinrnov birocodlav aomaady Kat atiucopor 
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joincd on his way thither by an old man, of venerable appearance, 
who entered into conversation with him, and pointed cut the utter 
inefficiency of human philosophy unassisted by the grace of God, to 
investigate his being and his attributes, to determine the immortality 
of the soul, or the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
Awed by his appearance, and convinced by his reasoning, Justin 


besought his advice as to the means of attaining to the knowledge of 


God. After directing him to search the Scriptures, and to pray 
earnestly and constantly for God’s blessing upon his inquiries, and 
the evidence from prophecy and miracle being more particularly 
explained, his instructor departed, leaving him in the fixed determi- 
nation of prosecuting his studies with unremiting diligence. ‘The date 
of his conversion is uncertain, but it is generally believed to have 
taken place about a. p. 132 or 133, in the thirtieth year of his age. 

Justin now became a zealous and powerful defender of the faith, 
though he still evinced considerable fondness for his former pursuits, 
in subservience to the support which they were calculated to afford to 
the religion of the Gospel. He still retained the philosophic habit 
(Dial. ‘Tryph. p. 217, C.); and his writings are characterised by 
Jerome (Catal. Script.) as exhibiting a “ learned philosophy, tem- 
pered with religion.” ‘There is still extant an ‘* Exhortation to the 
Greeks,” which, if it be genuine, was probably written soon after his 
conversion, in which he contrasts the folly and falsehood of paganism 
with the truth of Christianity, and exposes the errors of their most 
celebrated philosophers, even of his favourite Plato himself, in respect 
to the being of a God and the soul’s immortality. 

Although the imperial rescript had mitigated the horrors of per- 
secution during the reign of Hadrian, still no art was left untried to 
render Christianity obnoxious to popular odium. Calumnies of the 
most gross description were circulated respecting the brethren; and 
the obloquy and hatred thus excited, frequently burst forth into acts 
of open violence. While they were designated, on the one hand, by the 
most opprobrious names, charged with the grossest immorality,* and 
even stigmatized as Atheists,+ for the purpose of bringing their religion 
into disrepute ; disaffection to the government was alleged against 
them on the other, for the sake of giving a colour to the infliction 





* They were called self-murderers, from their readiness to die for their religion; 
desperati, from their frequent exposure to the fury of wild beasts; haters of the light, 
being driven by their persecutors to offer their prayers in secret and by night. They 
were accused of the most licentious, and even of incestuous practices: and other terms of 
reproach were applied tothem; such as magicians, impostors, homines Plautine, posapia, 
pistores, sarmentilii, semaxii, &c.; for the origin of which see Bingham's Antiquities, 
Book I. ¢. 2. Consult also Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VI.19. Justin. Apol. 1. & If. Athenag. 
Legat. p.13. Minut. Fel. pp. 75.87. Tertull. Apol. c. 7, and Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. 
cent. 2. 

+ The charge of Atheism seems to have been the principal plea for torture and 
execution, when the primitive Christians were brought before the tribunals appointed 
by the imperial edicts. Thus Arnobius (adversus Gentes, lib. i.): Hoccine est, queso, 





audax illud facinus et immane, propter quod vos ipsi, cum libido incesserit sava, exuitis 
nos bonis, extermintais patriis sevibus, irrogatis swpplicia capitalia, torquetis, dilaceratis, 
exuritis, et ad extremum nos feris et belluarum laniatibus objectatis ? 
t See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. i6. 
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of the severest penalties, which the malice of their enemies could 
devise. During this state of things Justin arrived in Rome; and, 
indignant at the unfounded accusations against Christians, and the 
cruelties to which they were exposed, addressed an “‘ Apology” in their 
behalf to the Emperor Antoninus Pius. Resting his defence upon 
the solid test of the purity of their actions, he entreats that a rigid 
scrutiny may be instituted into their manner of life, and exposes the 
injustice of passing condemnation on them on account of their name 
and profession. Respecting the date of this Apology, there is 
considerable difference of opinion. At p. 88, the birth of Christ is 
stated to have been one hundred and fifty years before ; and Tille- 
mont, Grabe, and the Benedictine editors, have thence deduced the 
period at which it was written. But from several internal marks, 
such as the allusions to the death of Antoninus, the revolt of Barcho- 
chebas, and the issue of Hadrian’s edict against the Jews, as to events 
of recent occurrence, an earlier date is perhaps more probable. 
Dodwell supposes it to have been composed in the year 137, which is 
that of the accession of Antoninus to the imperial dignity ; but, upon 
the whole, the opinion of Cave seems to be correct, who assigns it to 
the year 140. 

After this act of duty to his brethren at Rome, Justin left the 
capital for the purpose of confirming the Christians in the provinces, 
and of making new converts to the faith. It is related by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. LV. 11), that at Ephesus he had a conference with one 
Trypho,* a Jew, on the comparative merits of Judaism and Christianity. 
This conference he subsequently committed to writing, at the request 
of his friend, Marcus Pompeius. Some, indeed, have supposed that 
Trypho is an imaginary personage; and, that the dialogue, which 
never actually took place, is merely a treatise thrown into that form, 
as the most convenient for the purpose of refuting objections. It is 
certain that Justin betrays great ignorance of the Hebrew language ; 
and, the derivations which he has given of certain words, would 
scarcely have escaped the notice of a real Jew, and been allowed 
to pass uncontradicted. The word Satan (Zaravac), for instance, 
is well known to be deduced from the Hebrew jw adversari; instead 
of which, the following occurs in the dialogue (p. 331. B): Saravde 
TpoonyopeveTat, Ovona aro Tic Tpacewc HAC expace ovyvOerov KTNoapte voc" 
to yap XATA’ rH "lovcaiwy Kat Supa gwrn amoorarne tori, To 6& NA‘S, 
dvopa && ov hy Eppnveca Ogee éexAHOn, Tavrov éori Kara TH ‘EPpatiwy Eoun- 
vevbeion wr n° é. ey a pLpore pwr TW) Eionpue VWV EY O1 ope ytverat SATANAS. 
The character of the work, moreover, bears a great affinity to the 
philosophical dialogues of Cicero; and has the appearance, in some 
places, of anticipative and meditative study, rather than of a free and 
conversational discourse. Still the various interruptions and di- 
gressions, and the repetition of several arguments on the second day 
of the conversation for the benefit of some Jews who had not been 
present at its commencement, have all the appearance of reality; nor 
does any suspicion of a fictitious dialogue appear to have occurred to 


* This Try; was possibly the Rabbi Triphon, of whom mention is frequently made 
the Jewish writings, under the appellation of ** the wealthy Priest.” 
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Eusebius. ‘There is, besides, a great semblance of fact in the accident 
which led to the conference. As Justin was walking in the Xystum 
he was met by seven Jews, who, observing his philosophic robe, wished 
to engage him in conversation. After expressing his surprise that 
persons, who had access to the writings of Moses and the Prophets, 
should have any relish for the instruction of a Greek philosopher, he 
adverted to the unprofitable result of his own studies, and his total 
failure of all inward satisfaction before his conversion to Christianity. 
One of the seven, who was Trypho, received this advice with courtesy, 
accompanied with a pretended pity for his delusion, and a recom- 
mendation to embrace Judaism, as the only means of obtaining mercy 
from God. His companions, however, burst into a fit of laughter ; 
and, upon Justin’s undertaking to demonstrate the truth of Christianity, 
treated him with noisy ridicule and rudeness. He was about to leave 
them to their ill-bred mirth, when Trypho detained him by the cloak, 
and entreated him to stay: to which, upon condition of becoming 
conduct on the part of his companions, he consented. Upon this, 
four of the number restrained their laughter; and, the other two 
retiring, the debate commenced upon some stone seats in the middle 
of the Stadium. Being interrupted by the night, it was resumed on 
the morrow, with some additions to the company present. 

With respect to the date of the “ Dialogue with Trypho,” there is a 
considerable difference of opinion, depending materially upon that 
which is assigned to the first Apology. To this Apology there is a 
reference in the Dialogue (compare p. 69. D. with p. 349. C.); so 
that the advocates for the later or earlier composition of the former 
are compelled to accommodate the latter to their views. The Bene- 
dictines, and others, bring it down as low as a.p. 155. But, from 
several internal marks of time, it is more than probable that no very 
long interval elapsed between the appearance of the two treatises. 
Speaking most probably of the revolt of Barchochebas, ‘Trypho employs 
the words ror viv YEvoplevoy TONE[OD P which, if strictly interpreted, 
would synchronize withthe reign of Hadrian(p. 217. D.); and, although 
a subsequent reference to the edict, by which the Jews were expelled 
from Jerusalem, shows that the particle iy is to be interpreted with 
some limitation, any great advance to the ensuing reign can scarcely be 
admitted. Hence the close of the year 140 is the most probable 
time at which the Dialogue took place; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was committed to writing at no very distant interval. 

On Justin’s return to Rome, he seems to have been principally 
occupied in resisting the spread of heresy, and in opposing the dogmas 
of philosophy, falsely so called. It was at this period of his life, 
perhaps, that he wrote his work against Heresies, and his confutation 
of Marcion; both of which are now lost. One thing is certain, that 
he was engaged in constant disputations with one Crescens, of the 
sect of the Cynics, whose licentious habits were no less calculated to 
debase the morals of the people generally, than were his ignorant 
and malicious aspersions against the Christians in particular, to make 
them the objects of popular disgust. In addition to the calumnies, 
however, which were invented and propagated by the Heathen phi- 
losophers, there were other expedients to which they had frequent 
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recourse, in order to oppose the progress of the religion of Christ. 
There was not a public calamity, and, indeed, scarcely a private mis- 
fortune of any illustrious individual, which was not directly or indi- 
rectly charged upon the Christians. During the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus, several opportunities of this nature presented themselves. 
In one year, a great part of the city was materially injured by an 
inundation of the ‘Tiber, which also produced the most disastrous 
effects in the adjoining villages. This misfortune was followed by a 
dreadful famine, by which the people were reduced to the greatest 
distress. In this state of affairs at home, the Carians and Lycians were 
visited with a severe earthquake; while a similar affliction had caused 
material damages at Rhodes ; and a declaration of war by the Parthians, 
had thrown the whole nation into the greatest consternation and alarm. 
The priests, in conjunction with the philosophers, reviled the Christians 
as the causes of these accumulated calamities; and affirmed that 
they had brought down the vengeance of Heaven upon the nation by 
deserting the temples, and n¢ glecting the wo ship of the gods. Not- 
withstanding his superior endowments, Antoninus yielded his most 
ready assent to the suggestions of those sages by whom his court was 
thronged, and opened a most relentless persecution against the 
Church.* Among other acts of outrage, countenanced no doubt by 
the emperor, Urbicus, prefect of the city, had put to death three 
persons, merely because they were Christians. Upon this occasion 
Justin drew up a most impressive defence of his fellow-sufferers, in 
which, as in his former Apology, he grounded their claims to justice 
upon the spotless purity of their lives. 

It has been supposed by some, from a passage which occurs in 
Justin’s Second Apology, that it was addressed, as well as the 
former, to Antoninus Pius. But although the appellation of 
vee j}¢ a’roxoarwp may appear more immediately appropriate to 
the elder Antonine, that it was sometimes also applied to the son, 
is proved by the inscription on some ancient coins. We have the au- 
thority of Eusebius that Marcus Antoninus, the philosopher, is the 
emperor to whom it was addressed; and from Justin’s expectation, ex- 
pressed at p. 46. E., that he should shortly fall a victim to the malice 
of Crescens, it was, in all probability, composed only a short time be- 
fore bis death. ‘The date most generally assigned to it is the year 162. 


However powerful were the arguments which Justin employed to 


awaken, if not the compassion, at least the equity, of the emperor, 
they were totally disregarded by Aurelius. He still persevered in 
inflicting the severest punishments upon unbelievers, many of whom 
endured the most exquisite tortures, and even died in defence of 

eir faith. The heroism and firmness displayed by the sufferers 


upon these occasions, were interpreted by the emperor into an obstinate 
perseverance in error and delusion.* As Justin had foreseen, he was 
not long to escape the general massacre. According to the Acts of 


. . ~ } } o enane 
his martyrdom, given in Baronius, he was beheaded, at the tnstiga- 
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tion of Crescens, about a. p. 165, in the 76th year of his age. 
Other dates have been assigned to his martyrdom. Epiphanius 
(Heer. 46), by an unaccountable mistake, supposes that he suffered in 
the year 149, at the age of thirty; but the above computation, which 
is that of Grabe, seems to be correct. There is also a current tradi- 
tion in the Greek Church that he died by poison, which rests upon no 
authority. He met his death with that composure which, exhibited 
in others, had excited his admiration before his conversion, and 
evinced the truth of a favourite saying of his own, that Persecution 
may kill, but it cannot harm. 
> 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE.. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your Number for July, 1529, you gave publicity 
to the Rules of a Society which had then been lately formed, and 
which is calculated to be of eminent benefit to the great body of your 
readers—-I refer to the Crercy Muruan Assurance Society. As 
this institution does not appear even now to be sufficiently known, 
permit me, Sir, through your pages, to call the attention of the Clergy 
to some of its advantages. Upon the doctrine of life insurances 
generally, little need be said after the admirable pamphlet written by 
Mr. Babbage, to which those may be confidently referred who wish for 
information upon so important a point. ‘This pamphlet fully establishes 
the position, that where an income for the support of a family is small, 
and limited to the life of an individual, there the advantages resulting 
from a well-established mutual life assurance company are very great. 
Admitting the correctness of Mr. Babbage’s argument, the only 
question that seems to arise is, in what office may the scanty pittance 
which the majority of the Clergy can devote to this purpose be 
deposited, in order to secure to their families the greatest possible 
benefits? Taking the clerical body in the aggregate, it is impossible 
for them to be charitable to the poor, to maintain and educate their 
children, and to secure a provision for their widows and orphans, 
without mutual assistance; and without disparagement to existing 
associations, it may be asserted that these desirable objects were but 
imperfectly attained, before the formation of the institution whose 
paramount claims to our support it is my wish to enforce. It is true 
that the University Life Assurance Company was in existence before 
this Society ; but by admitting the legal and medical profession to a 
share of its benefits, it is evidently excluded from any invidious 
comparison with the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, whose whole 
and sole object is the advantage and comfort of the Clergy. But, 
independently of this, its features are of so peculiar a character, and 
its present advantages of so novel a description, that a bare enumera- 
tion of its objects might be sufficient to insure for it a liberal propor- 
tion of public patronage. In the different classes of assurances in this 
society, provision is made for meeting the expenses attendant upon a 
long illness—for the payment of a certain sum after death to the 
assurer’s surviving family —for annuities at various ages, but particu- 


larly after the age of sixty-five and seventy—for payments to 
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apprentice or settle in life children, and to defray their college ot 
other expenses; and, by a reference to the tables of the Society, it 
will be found that these assurances may be effected at premiums 
suited to the different incomes of the Clergy. 

Until the establishment of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
no provision was offered for the relief of the clergy during sickness. 
That such relief offers a most admirable and acceptable provision 
cannot for a moment be doubted. <A clergyman when burdened with 
the fees of his medical attendants, and the incidental expenses which 
unavoidably accompany sickness, can ill afford out of his income to 
remunerate an assistant for his parish duties; and, after an illness of 


six weeks, the time when the benefits to be derived from the assurance 
commences, it cannot reasonably be expected that neighbouring friends 
will continue to inconvenience themselves by prolonging, gratuitously, 
their assistance. What then can be done? Is the invalid to be cur- 
tailed of his necessary comforts ? Is he to be deprived of medical aid ? 
or is his mind to be wounded by the thought that his parochial duties 
must be neglected, or, at least, that he must continue to encroach on 
the friendly aid of those who are perhaps making sacrifices for his 
accommodation ? 

How thankfully, then, ought the Clergy to hail the establishment of 
an institution which, for a small annual payment during health, renders 
them independent of these casualties, by securing the weekly payment 
of two guineas, to provide, either for the regular discharge of their 
clerical duties, or for their personal comforts; thus, in a very great 
measure, leaving for the ordinary exigencies of their families, their 
annual income unimpaired. 

The annuities payable after sixty-five, or seventy, are also admira- 
bly calculated for the benefit of the Clergy. At those periods of life 
they often require assistance for a part, if not the whole, of their duty. 
These annuities, therefore, enable them to provide the aid they may 
require, without either diminishing their incomes or their comforts. 
With regard to the assurances for the payment of a certain sum after 
death, to the surviving families of the Clergy, or for enabling them to 
meet the expenses of their children at school, or subsequently, I would 
only put it to the feelings of every husband and parent to say, whether 
he be not bound, let his income be what it may, to use every effort in 
his power to prov ide for the respectability of his widow, and the pro- 
per education and maintenance of his children? Through the liberal 
donations of the laity, and the richer body of the clergy, these provi- 
sions are within the reach even of the unbeneficed clergyman, and it 
really does expose his memory to a censure if he fails to embrace the op- 
portunities now afforded him for accomplishing these desirable objects. 
I feel persuaded, Sir, you cannot render a greater benefit to your cleri- 
cal readers than by laying before them the intentions of a Society so 
little at present understood. For the information of your numerous 
lay readers, permit me also to observe, that the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society has strong claims upon their liberality. Attached 
to this institution is “‘a Fund in Aid,” out of which assistance is 
granted to the most necessitous of the Clergy, to enable them to con- 
tinue their assurances should circumstances, over which they could 
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have no control, occur to prevent their making good their annual 
payments. In other associations of this kind, the non-payment of pre- 
miums would disqualify the assurers, or their families, from any 
intended benefit. ‘The expediency of such a fund must then be appa- 
rent to every layman; and I beg to suggest, whether the charitable 
bequests or donations of the laity can be better bestowed than towards 
supporting a fund which is calculated to sooth, in their dying moments, 
the hearts of many of the poorer Clergy. 

Having, then, generally explained the objects of the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, it may be asked, what guarantee is offered to the 
assurers that these benefits, great as they confesstdly are, which I 
have pointed out, shall be held in perpetuity? Now it is evident that the 
success of every public company must depend, in a great degree, upon 
the respectability and general character of its directors—that it is not 
enough its managers be men of wealth, or good abstract calculators ; 
but that, added to these requisites, they must possess a certain method 
in business. Upon all these points I can safely assert, that there is 
no company regulated by a body of directors more competent to 
conduct the general affairs of insurance than those gentlemen who 
have gratuitously undertaken the directorship to the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society ; and, as a proof of their zeal in the welfare of the 
institution, I need only add that several of them have most hand- 
somely come forward and rendered themselves responsible with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, &c., in the sum of Ten Thousand Pounds, to meet any 
demands that may be made upon the funds of the Society before they 
are sufficiently established to meet them. 

The utility and permanency of the institution are therefore, I trust, 
rendered sufficiently certain; and my object in addressing your readers 
will be fully answered if my letter excites in their minds a spirit of in- 
quiry as to the merits of the admirable though newly-formed institution, 
known, under the name of the CLercy Murua Assurance Soctery. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Svupscriger TO THE Funp In Arp. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


Tue incident related in Acts ix. 3—5, together with its consequent 
effects, is termed, and properly so, “ the Conversion of St. Paul ;” for 
it was, as the ineaning of the word conversion has been justly defined, a 
turning of the will co-existent with the conviction of the understanding.* 
Commonly, however, there is no word used amongst religious people, 
which, professing to be a scriptural term, has been employed in senses 
more foreign from its scriptural sense, than this word conversion. It 
has come, I know not by what perverse misapplication, to stand, not only 





* See Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, p. 25, Note; ‘ a book of which,” as Mr. Rose 
rightly observes, ‘* without assenfing to all which it contains, I may truly say, as of 
other of Mr. Coleridge’s works, that it deserves far more attention than it has gained.”-—— 
Rose on the Commission and Duties of the Clerey, Note. 
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for every other Christian grace, but even for salvation itself; for, in a 
modern sense, he that has once been truly converted to God, is thus 
made incapable of any subsequent lapse, and assured of his final 
salvation. 

It is most unfortunate, when scripture words are wrested from their 
original significations, and scripture cases are forced into precedents, 
where they do not afford the slightest authority. It isin this way, 
that the cause of genuine and vital religion sustains the greatest 
injury; when, on the one hand, mankind are deceived as to what their 
religion does actually require from them ; and, on the other, the errors 
of the professors of Christianity are set down, by the enemies of our 
religion, as the delusions of the religion itself. 

It is, doubtless, from the carnal corruption of our nature, an indo- 
lent disinclination to engage in a struggle which seems so irksome 
and difficult,—so contrary to those worldly interests and gratifica- 
tions, in which we find ourselves intimately concerned,—that men are 
willing to be persuaded, that the obligations of religion are by no 
means so strict as they have sometimes been taught to regard them; 
and are ready to trust to any impulses, however imaginary, and to 
ré ly on a ly assurances, however deceitful, which promise them a 
victory, without the toil and the uncertainty of the conflict, and bring 
them at once to the goal of their Christian course, without having to 
undergo the hardships and the hazards of the intervening race. Sal- 
vation appears to them indeed desirable; but they would be spared 
the cost at which it is to be purchased: they would be free from the 
doubt and the anxiety which must hang over their labours in ob- 
taining it. 

With tempers such as this, (and every man must feel what a prone- 
ness there is within him to be thus easy-minded and credulous, where 
a contrary disposition must bring him under a sense of duties so 
manifold, so strict, and so indispensable, as those required in the 
Gospel,) the doctrine of an instantaneous and a sensible conversion, 
as it is now commonly understood, will find a ready reception :—a 
conversion, as it is called, brought about at the instant of God’s good 
pleasure, and effected by the force of his irresistible operation; a 
conversion which, at once, and without any trouble on his part, is 
supposed to place a man above all the severe, and painful, and mor- 
tifying conditions of repentance, and to give him an assurance of for- 
giveness of his sins, of acceptance with God, and of an unfailing con- 
tinuance in grace; a conversion of which no man, who has really 
partaken of it, can entertain any doubts and misgivings, inasmuch as 
it is said to be ascertained to him,—not indeed by the outward evidence 
of its subsequent fruits, which is our Lord’s test of the reality of 
every Christian grace,—but, by some simultaneous, inward, and sen- 
sible token, communicated to the person himself. 

To those who have never taken the trouble to examine the fact for 
themselves, and who have been accustomed to hear this word, conver- 
sion, so frequently and so confide nily made use of, with a special and 
individual application, it may perhaps be surprising, to be told how 
rarely, if ever, it is employed in Scripture, in any sense affording the 
remotest countenance to the use which is made of it in these days. 
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Out of the very few times in which it is found at all in the New Tes- 
tament, I know but two instances, where it is applied to persons whe 
had been previously called to, or brought within the knowledge of the 
Gospel: the one, in the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, where 
Jesus says to his disciples, ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven;” the 
other, in the twenty-second chapter of St. Luke, where he admo- 
nishes St. Peter after his own conversion, to be mindful to “‘ strengthen 
his brethren.” But if we consider how very imperfect was the con- 
ception which those disciples entertained of the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, when they could se eagerly vie with each other for the pos- 
session of that worldly distinction and pre-eminence which they 
imagined it offered to their enjoyment; and how grievous was the 
apostacy of which St. Peter was presently to be guilty, amounting to 
a total denial of his faith in his Lord and Saviour; we shall scarcely 
think that these are cases parallel with those of Christians in the pre- 
sent day, even if we were not told in the former instance, in what a 
return to the spiritual weakness and simplicity of an infant that con- 
version should consist, nor even knew, in the latter example, by what 
tears of penitence, contrition and sorrow, the revolting disciple was 
restored. 

Repentance is the Scripture term by which men “ who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall away,”—that is, 
even in a case of total apostacy,— are described as being again re- 
newed, if they be renewed at all; though the Apostle argues, that it 
*% impossible” for those who have thus entirely declined from the 
faith, to be again affected by any of the ordinary instruments of grace. 
And if men would have been contented to adhere to Scripture lan- 
guage, and not have followed their own devices, and run after 
‘ another gospel” than that which has been preached, the false spirit 
of an instantaneous and sensible conversion would neither have led 
astray those who have trusted to its guidance, nor have rendered 
others miserable, who have not been able to delude themselves into a 
belief, that they have ever experienced its power. The absurdity of 
an metentens ous repentance, or of a sensible repentance,—sensible in 
any other way than that I have before spoken of, viz. by its subse- 
quent fruits,—the absurdity of such notions as these, would have been 
at once apparent to the very weakest understanding: for how could 
that be said to, take place instantaneously, and to be at once sensibly 
effected, which is made up of many distinct and deliberate acts of the 
will, the affections, and the understanding ; such as to be convinced 
of and sorry for sin, to be desirous and earnest after amendment, to 
have actually renounced the one, and as actually to have commenced 
the other ? 

But as the example of St. Paul has afforded no inconsiderable 
prevalence to the doctrine now under discussion, it may be well to 
shew several points of disparity, which must for ever preclude its 
being alleged as a precedent or authority at this day. 

In the first place, we cannot say that St. Paul had ever enjoyed the 
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advantage of so much evidence as was necessary to overcome thie 
strong persuasions of a Jew, brought up in the belief and certainty 
of the divine origin of the religion of his fathers. We cannot tell 
that he had heard Christ preach, or seen him perform any miracle ; 
so that the whole force of the proof, which, in this way, had been 
gradually accumulating upon the other Apostles, during the course 
of our Saviour’s ministry, was at once to be exerted for the convic- 
tion of this “ chosen vessel.” He was destined himself, hereafter, 
to afford, in this very conversion, one of the most remarkable 
arguments of the truth of that religion, of which he had hitherto 
been so violent an opposer, as well as to become the chiefest instru- 
ment of its propagation, ‘The circumstances which attended this 
sudden change in the furious persecutor of the early Church, were 
made evident to others as well as to himself: “ the men that 
journeyed with him stood speechless ;” for they saw the light, above 
the brightness of the eastern mid-day sun, and they heard the ac- 
companying sounds. For three days did he remain in the house of 
Judas at Damascus, “ without sight, and neither did eat nor drink ; 
so that, in this respect, one of the most confident advocates of 
the doctrine of instantaneous conversions, and the founder of that 

ct, in whose creed it forms so conspicuous an article, is obliged 
himself to confess that ‘‘ scarce any other was so slow as that 
of St. Paul, who was three days in the pangs of the new birth.” 
And, after all, God, willing to show, in the midst of his most extra- 
ordinary visitations, his own respect for those ordinary means of grace 
which he had himself appointed, sent Ananias, a disciple of the Lord’s, 
to cure him of his blindness, that he might “ be baptized,” and “* wash 
away his sins,” and “ be filled with the Holy Ghost.” So that, upon 
ihe whole, we may rather consider this event in the light of a mira- 
culous evidence, afforded to St. Paul, of the reality of that resurrec- 
tion, the certain witness of which constituted so essential a part of the 
apostolical commission,* than as the actual conferring of any spiri- 
tual grace, which can in no wise be said to have been given until his 
receiving of the Holy Ghost in baptism. ‘This indeed is the account 
which St. Paul himself gives of the transaction, in his apology before 
Agrippa, where he represents the voice as having declared that ‘ he 
1ppeared unto him for this purpose, to make hima minister and a 
witness of the things which he had seen.” 

Nor did St. Paul ever regard himself as a vessel chosen to any 
other purpose, or for any other end, than “ to bear the name of Christ 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.” He says 
of himself, that he was “ chosen by the pleasure of God, separated 
from his mother’s womb, and called by his grace to reveal his Son, and 
preach him among the heathen.” But where does he describe himself, 
and as a consequence of the grace given unto him, as feeling an infalli- 
ble assurance of everlasting salvation? On the contrary, in common 
with less favoured Christians, he represents himself as engaged in “ a 
race,” and in “a warfare ;” as striving with the most earnest and un- 





* Compare Actsi. 22. ii. 32. xvii. 18. 1 Cor, xv. 4, 8. 
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remitted assiduity against his natural appetites, lest he should be judged 
unmeet for the prize; as following after, | ‘if by any means he might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.”*  “ Brethren,” says he, “ I 
count not myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” He even fears, ‘ lest by any 
means, having preached to others, he himself should be a castaway.’ 
This was the language of St. Paul, when he knew that he “ should 
abide longer in the flesh.” When indeed, it was revealed to him, 
that he was about ‘to put off his earthly tabernacle,” when he 
was ‘ now ready to be offered,” and “ the time of his departure was 
at hand,”—he breaks forth into a strain of more unqualified confi- 
dence, conscious that he had striven lawfully, temperately, and 
zealously for the mastery; that he had persevered in ‘‘ enduring hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ;”+ that he had “ fought a good 
fight ;” that he had “ finished his course ;” that he had “ kept the faith.” 
“‘ Henceforth,” — then was his triumphant exclamation, — “ hence- 
forth, there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day.” Mark, 
he calls it, not the crown of his conversion, but the crown, the 
reward of his righteousness; of a righteousness, not commencing, 
or in progress, but persevered in and terminated. Who then shall 
presume on less grounds than the Apostle, and boast himself marked 
out for salvation, by any special token, which he may imagine to have 
been conveyed to him, at the instant when the impressions of religion 
first began to make their appearance in his heart ? 

So little countenance and support will the favourers of these doc- 
trines find in the example or authority of St. Paul! 

But do we, therefore, deny that the beginnings of a religious 
course are ever discernible ;—do we assert, that the ‘ renewing 
of the Holy Ghost,” to which, after baptism, we are not only in- 
debted for our continuance and advancement in grace, but also for 
our recovery, either from inveterate habits of depravity, or from 
i occasional lapses into sin ;—that the fresh dawn of light which breaks 
upon the darkness of our souls, is not to be perceived or to be marked 
by us? Far from it. Numberless are the dispensations by which 
God is continually visiting and seeking us out: various are tlie instru- 
ments which he has at work, to win us, and to fashion us for himself. 
His holy messengers, his holy sabbaths, his holy word, his holy 
sacraments ; warnings, examples, sorrow, anguish, and affliction, 
present attendants upon sin, to deter us from pursuing it; “ bless- 
ings beforehand,” earnests of greater blessings promised to the fol- 
lowers of righteousness, bonds of gratitude, to tie us to himself; 
without us shame, within us conscience ; eternal hopes and fears—the 
hope of glory, and the dread of condemnation; {—these, and a 


* Mant’s Bampton Lectures. + Bishop Mant. 
t~ See the excellent sonnet in Herbert's “* lemple,” beginning, 
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thousand others, are “ the pricks,” the goads, which he is continually 
applying to us, against which it is hard for us to kick. Hard, truly: 
we feel it to be so. But it is not impossible. Impossible! nay, how 
many of us are there, whose hearts too surely tell them how success- 
fully they have hitherto resisted: how long they have maintained the 
struggle against the Spirit of God, still inviting, entreating, and 
constraining them! But let them, ere it be too late, remember, that 
he will ** not always strive with man;” that there is a time, beyond 
which the goodness, the love, and the long-suffering, even of God 
himself, cannot be expected to endure; and that, if his Spirit shall at 
length desert us, an irresistible spirit will, indeed, take possession of 
his place, and hurry us “ whither we would not.” J.L. 


> 


PRAYER. 


Tue following beautiful prayer was delivered by that exemplary 
prelate, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on laying the foundation stone of 
the church at Weston, near the city of Bath :— 

*O most Almighty God and merciful Father, who dwellest in the 
highest heavens, and yet humblest thyself to behold the things that 
are passing on earth ; without whose aid all our wishes are ineffectual, 
all our endeavours vain: look down, we beseech thee, upon us thy 
creatures here assembled before thee, and prosper this our religious 
undertaking. Blessed be thy goodness, O Lord! that thou hast put 
it into the hearts of thy servants to rebuild and enlarge this sanc- 
tuary, to the worship and honour of thy great name. May the 
edifice, of which we have now laid the foundation, become the blessed 
means of promoting true religion among us, and extending thy king- 
dom upon earth; may it, for ages yet unborn, keep alive in the hearts 
of the inhabitants of this place a due reverence of thee, and of thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Here may succeeding generations take 
their place in this thy house, and thus daily proceed in all godliness 
of living. Hence may the sigh of penitence and the prayer of hope 
ascend up unto thy throne of grace; and oh! when thou hearest, 
forgive. When frequenting thy courts with lowliness of devotion 
and heart, may thy faithful worshippers pass through this earthly 
temple into the house which is not built with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. And, O merciful Saviour, thou who hast promised thy 
especial presence wherever even two or three of thy devout servants are 
assembled together in thy name, do thou vouchsafe to hear the 
earnest supplications of thy people, and grant that those things which 
we have asked faithfully according to thy will, we may obtain effectually, 
to thy honour and glory, and to the salvation of our immortal souls: 
Now unto the Kine eternal, invisible, the only wise God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. 


Amen.” 
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Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Sikes on Parochial Communion. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Lloyd’s History of Church Government Archdeacon Sharp on the Rubricks 
in Britain. and Canons. 

Strype’s Memorials of Abp. Cranmer. Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Cathechism. 

Burnet’s Exposition of the XXXIX Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 
Articles. Walton’s Lives. 

Welchman on the XX XIX Articles. Bennet’s London Cases abridged. 

Newcome’s, or Lewis's, History of Bennet on Schism, on Quakerism, 
English Translations of the Bible. and on Popery. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer. Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View of the 

Shepherd on the Common Prayer. Church of England and the Church 


Book of Homilies. of Rome. 


PASTORAL OFFICE. 
Bishop Huntingford's Preparation for | Clergyman’s Instructor. 
Deacon's and for Priest’s Orders. Parish Priest’s Manual. 
Bishop Wilson's Parochialia. Dodwell’s, or Paley’s, Companion for 
Clergyman’s Assistant. Visiting the Sick. 


SERMONS. 
Bishop Stillingfleet 


Bishop Sherlock. 
Archbishop Secker. 


Archbishop Sharp. 


Archbishop Tillotson. Skelton. 

Clarke. Horbery. 
Barrow. Tottie. 

Rogers. Bishop Horsley. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Bishop Atterbury. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Tracts of the S. P. C. K. 

Bishop Watson’s Collection of Theolo- 
gical Tracts. 


Encheiridion Theologicum. 
The Scholar Armed. 
The Churchman’s Remembrancer. 


ADDENDA. 


Warburton Lectures. 


Boyle's Lectures. 
Lady Moyer’s Lectures 


Bampton Lectures. 
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MR. POST’S CHAPEL, DEMERARA. 


Ir is worthy of observation, that in all the outcries raised by the 
Anti-Slavery Society against the West Indies, every circumstance 
calculated to place the feelings and conduct of planters in a favourable 
point of view are studiously concealed. On the other hand, facts are 
distorted, and occurrences mystified, for the sole purpose of exciting 
hostility toward the West Indians, and depicting them in the most 
odious colours. Slavery in the abstract no one is hardy enough to 
defend ; but surely, wherever the existing state of the negroes is 
brought upon the tapis, we ought first to consider the origin of 
the evil, and, in the next place, to turn our attention to the 
vast improvements which it has been the anxious study of the colo- 
nists to introduce into the polity of their respective governments. 
The horrors of the imprisonment of the missionary Smith, for 
instance, are dilated upon, and embellished, for the sole purpose of 
irritating the minds of the uninformed and easily deluded public ; 
whilst the erection and endowment of the very chapel from which he 
disseminated his pernicious doctrines, is scarcely ever heard of, or, at 
most, but imperfectly known. On both these points it is our intention 
to offer a few words. Of Smith so much has been said, that a very 
short comment will suffice. He was suspected of holding language 
to the negroes of the most exciting nature; and it was fully and 
distinctly proved, that he was cognizant of the insurrection which 
turned out fatal to so many of his chief disciples in 1823. The notes 
in his own hand-writing, attached to his Bible, and the diary of his 
proceedings, were of a highly inflammatory character; and after the 
most painful and dispassionate inquiry, by individuals who had not 
a sixpence at stake in the colony, he was found guilty. But the 
execution of his sentence was suspended till confirmed by the govern- 
ment at home. In the mean time, so far from being placed in a state 
of rigorous confinement, an apartment in the colony-house, usually 
occupied by a member of the legislature, was assigned to him; and a 
sentinel placed outside the door, with strict injunctions that the most 
free ingress and egress, compatible with his safe custody, should be 
allowed to all friends of the prisoner. 

In this confinement, the unfortunate man, however, expired; and 
his death has been converted into an engine of the direst annoyance 
against the West Indies. We pledge ourselves to these simple facts ; 
and as the offender is gone to his account, we shall decline pursuing 
the question farther, and sincerely wish, for the sake of all parties, 
the anti-colonists would do the same. Return we, however, to the 
chapel in which he officiated. About seven miles east of George 
Town, Demerara, lies plantation le Resouvenir, many years the resi- 
dence of the amiable founder of the chapel, which, at present, is the 
only place of worship in the extensive parish of St. Paul. It is 
calculated to contain about seven hundred negroes, to whose service it 
is almost exclusively devoted, and who, at the return of each Sabbath, 
hasten to this house of prayer from all the surrounding estates, 
extending fully ten miles, and who join in the service of the Esta- 
blished Church with all the decorum and attention usually charac- 
terizing an English village. Not only, however, is the interior 
crowded, but so desirous are the slaves of hearing the Werd of God 


































































4§ Mr. Post's Chapel, Demerara. 


read and preached, that vast numbers crowd the windows and courts 
of the Lord’s house, anxious to catch even the most distant tidings of 
salvation ; and we only wish the enemies of the real interests of the 
slave could see their sabbath faces, and we are convinced much of the 
existing clamour would be stilled. But we are digressing from our 
avowed purpose, and must reserve our sketch of the Church of 
Demerara for a future number. 

It may not be irrelevant to observe that Mr. Post* was of Dutch 
extraction, and that upon his countrymen have been heaped more 
than a usual portion of obloquy and reproach. Of his life little is 
known,—nothing, indeed, of general interest ; the best comment, with 
which we shall conclude, is his monument, within the rails of the 
humble altar of this chapelry :— 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
HERMANUS HILBERTUS POST, ESQ. 
28 YEARS PRORIETOR OF THIS ESTATE. 
HE ERECTED A CHAPEL FOR THE USE OF THE NEGROES 
IN 1808, 
AND DIED UNIVERSALLY LAMENTED 
29 APRIL 1809. 
Happy when owner of this fertile ground, 
With large increase he saw his labours crown’'d; 
But happier far that heaven his heart inclined 
With truth divine to glad the negro mind, 
And to his God a sacred fane to raise, 
Where sable Christians might their Saviour praise ; 
** Grant me to see thy Gospel spread,’’ he cried ; 
God heard his prayer, he saw, rejoiced, and died. 
Reader, go, profit by th’ example given, 
And follow in the path which leads to heaven. 


Comment on this would be superfluous; here, in an obscure nook 
of a newly settled colony, a planter, who, probably, had never heard 
the name of abolition, incited by his own good feelings, and the 
all-pervading spirit of Christianity, builds and endows a chapel with 
an income of 100/. per annum, for the sole purpose of instructing 
those whom a faction would have us believe are, in a moral point of 
view, altogether and utterly abandoned. And this is by no means an 
isolated case. We would recommend both the poetry and moral to 
the unprejudiced judgment of our readers; both are excellent, 
and, united, cannot fail to have a most beneficial influence in every 
future discussion of the most difficult question that ever per- 
plexed either a divine or a statesman, namely, in what manner the 
gradual abolition and final extinction of slavery can be effected to the 
advantage of the negroes themselves. 








*# We have seen a copy of the joint will of this excellent man and his no less amiable 
wife. It is, as is usual in that country, executed in their joint names, and, in that 
portion of it wherein the erection and endowment of a place of worship for their slaves 
is mentioned, breathes a pure spirit of religion, which might be perused and imitated 
with advantage by all men. After regretting that during their previous life they had 
not paid so much attention to the eternal welfare of those committed to their charge, as 
they felt was required at their hands, they humbly venture a hope, that this last act of 
their lives may be productive of eternal good to future generations, 
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REMARKS ON THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER 
Mr. Epiror, 

May I be allowed a corner of your Miscellany, in order to make 
some remarks on the last number but one of the Christian Observer: 
first observing that my former letter was in the post before your own 
critique on the sentiments of that periodical appeared in September ; 
and I should be sorry indeed, if 1 had interfered with any intention 
on your part, “of discussing the points at issue” between yourself 
and that publication. In No. 340, p. 231, we find this sentence: ‘ The 
practice of riding our horses on the Lord’s day, for the purpose of 
hearing the faithful ministry of the word of God, which may be 
denied us in our own parish, is not to be considered, in the abstract, 
contrary to the precepts, nor even the principles of Scripture,” 
though its propriety may be doubted. And “ since every minister of 
the Established Church does not preach the gospel,” in No. 343, 
p. 395, we have, * 
their denominations, for the most part agree in acknowledging essen- 
tial” to this end, and ‘this it is conceived to be the indispensable duty 
of every one within its reach to hear,” though, in order to do so, he 
must attend the ministry of one whom his parents disapprove, which 
of course involves the necessity of deserting that Pastor whom the 


what really religious persons, however various in 


Church has placed over him as his guide, and whom his parents ap- 
prove. Whether the doctrines here laid down be really the gospel or 
no, signifies but little: because if they, who believe them to be so, 
are to put themselves under him who exclusively preaches them, 
by a parity of reasoning, all who believe the reverse, should put 
themselves under him who preaches the reverse; for the criterion 
of the sanction of the generality of religious persons, is both 
gratuitous and variable. Those whom we know may be unlearned 
and unstable ; with a change of our own opinions, we shall probably 
change our judgment of them, while we are at all times prone to 
deem those best, and nearest to the truth, who most assimilate in 
doctrine with ourselves. Was then my language too strong ;* or 
rather, might it not have been made stronger, if I had commented on 
the qualified permission to use our horses on Sunday, to gratify our 
preferences ?—if I had remarked on the want of humility which set 
up so vague a criterion, in opposition to the desires and decisions of 
our parents ?—if I had loudly rebuked the easy open condemnation of 
some of the Clergy as unfaithful, and not religious? and if I had 
recommended such wanderers, under pain of the Apostolic censure 


* To the Editor's expression of contempt, arising from the supposition that that 
irticle was penned by a certain rejected correspondent of his own, who had threatened I 
know not what revenge, it will be sufficient to reply, that having no connexion or 
acquaintance with this angry person, I trust that in addition to my own, [ need not 
bear his burden also. And even if I were he, was there no friend by, to remind the 
Editor that a dislike to intemperance is not most consistently or most effectually expressed 


by such singularly mild Janguage, as “‘ tirade’ and “ farrago?”’ Quis tulerit Gracchos 
de seditione querentes? I freely, however, make over to all reprobation, a notice sent 
to the Editor, some years ago, on his review of Whiarton’s book, and two letters signed 
E. N. in February and March: the first stating a wish to ascertain clearly the “ evan 


gelical” system, the second observing that a gratuitous identification of it with ou 
Church and the Bible was a mere pelitio principii, and neither explanation nor proof. 
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50 Remarks on the Christian Observer. 


‘* to obey those that have the rule over them, and submit themselves,” 
instead of presuming to dogmatize on their fidelity; since they who 
are capable of forming a conclusion upon it, either are, or ought to be, 
aware that their only denunciation on the subject should be made to 
the Bishop of the diocese ? For all this, however, the Editor is not to 
be held responsible, because it was not written propria manu, and was 
after a while replied to, and yet you, Sir, are to be responsible for my 
letter! May I not reckon this a second instance of consistency ? And 
now suppose, that instead of this publication having merely offered 
an encovragement to its readers, to declare themselves some of Paul, 
some of Apollos, and by the slightest extension of the argument, 
some also of Diotrephes, who prates against both with malicious 
words, it had contained an encouragement to rebellion; would not the 
“law of the land,” the suffering victims of its positions, and the 
reproaches of his own conscience, have assured the Editor that he 
was responsible ? 

No. 341, pp. 310, 311, ‘* Bishop Hobart would consider the Chris- 
tian Observer as low Church, because we do not consign all our dis- 
senting brethren to the uncovenanted mercies of God. If... . it 
will be seen who are the true Churchmen, the conscientious adherents 
to Episcupacy as a scriptural institution.” Now if the Lord has com- 
manded all men to belong to his Church, and if that Church by his 
institution be essentially episcopal, do not all dissenters who refuse 
to come into this Church, rebel both against God’s ordinances and his 
Episcopacy ? These persons the Christian Observer is unwilling to 
consign to the uncovenanted mercies of God. Are they then in his 
covenant? It would seem so; for the “ test of a high Churchman,” to 
which this sentence is a reply, “ is that the Episcopal Church is the 
sole divinely-appointed medium of spiritual blessing to mankind.” 
It remains, therefore, that dissenters have their divinely appointed 
medium and their covenant. Was then my language too strong? If 
80, as it is not declared that this covenant, or these blessings, are as 
great as ours, though neither, by the way,,are they, when thus con- 
trasted, declared less, let the word “ equal” be expunged, and in 
requital, I will venture to beg the Editor not to decide so conclusively 
in my name, on the relative conditions of the dissenters and the hea- 
then, inasmuch as I never even mentioned the latter. That the 
former have rejected the offered mean of salvation, in rejecting an 
union with the Church, to whose members it is promised, which the 
latter never did, nor had the power to do, may be one truth; and that 
in return, the lives of the former may frequently exceed those of the 
latter in piety and purity, to an incalculable degree, may be another. 
What sentence, in the great and awful day, their respective differ- 
ences may entail on either, depends not on our notion of the fitness 
of things, or our ideas of comparative worth. How excellent is 
Daubeny’s Guide to the Church on this subject ! 

The Bishop of Ferns issued, it seems, an injunction, that no one, 
unless licensed by him, should preach in any church in his diocese. 
Whether his Lordship had just been reading the forty-ninth Canon, 
does not appear. The Christian Observer, in No. 338, Notice to 
Correspondents, has these words: *‘ Dr. Phillimore states, that any 
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clergyman may preach an occasional sermon any where, with permis- 
sion of the incumbent... We should not wish to see this opinion 
applied in any case, so as to provoke a hostile and insubordinate 
spirit, where there ought to be the greatest mutual respect and good 
understanding. But if an individual prelate, as in the case of the 
Bishop of Ferns, sees fit, for the sake of opposing Bible and mission- 
ary proceedings, and whatever else he is pleased to call puritanism, 
to issue an ungracious and imperious edict, it is but just that his 
Clergy should know their rights, and if they see fit, act upon them.” 
Surely this is rather a singular way not to excite an insubordinate 
spirit, and not to interrupt that greatest mutual respect and good un- 
derstanding which ought to exist! May I not class this as consistency 
the third ? Now as we are sometimes ordered in Scripture, to avoid 
and discourage heretics, who confessedly are welcomed in the Bible 
Society: as the only license given to the Clergy confines them to their 
allotted parishes, and though a man is ordained to the office of a 
priest in the Church of Christ, the subsequent words restrict the 
exercise of that office to the congregation, where he is lawfully ap- 
pointed thereto, (I presume the word lawfully will not be interpreted 
in a secular sense ;) was my language too strong? or might it not have 
been made stronger by adding, that in the preceding number, the 
Bishop is accused of—we had almost said cant and hypocrisy? What 
can be much greater defiance, than to rise in direct opposition to the 
spiritual commands of a Bishop, because they cannot be enforced by 
mere law? What more flagrant assumption of unauthorized powers, 
than preaching any where, every where, because we are specifically 
ordained to one congregation? Or what kind of Churchman must he 
be, that would thus set up, or approve of others setting up, the per- 
mission of the law against the justifiable orders of his ecclesiastical 
superior, for the management and discipline of the diocese confided 
to him? That custom sanctions the Clergy occasionally exchanging 
duties, though in different Sees, is indisputable; and as long as they 
whose high office it is to ordain and superintend those Sees, permit it, 
so long it is allowable; but mere tolerated custom can never stand 
against their prohibition, even though we are so complacently and con- 
fidently assured, that the Clergy have their “ 
the land, the Gospel, common practice, and common sense :” the first 
and third of these being somewhat impotent as authority, the rest 
sanctioning it indeed, to the mind of the Editor, but surely by no 
means therefore necessarily to that of all his readers—those, for in- 
stance, who so generally differ from his sentiments, as hitherto, 
whether justly or no, to have set down what he would prehaps call 
** old fashioned notions,” as lax and neoteric ideas. And this is to 
be paralleled by Mr. Hook’s remonstrance ! If the Christian Observer 
can see no difference, except in his own favour, between his recom- 
mending the Clergy to preach if they choose it in a diocese, frustra 
reclamante episcopo, and your publishing a most quiet letter from a 
Rector and his Curate to their diocesan, humbly praying him not to 
encourage within their parish, what themselves disapproved, and what 
therefore must cause an alienation of their flock from themselves, 
possibly others can, who may not be able to discover “ a lordly tone” 


power by the law of 
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Sermons for the Church Societies. 





in this ** obtrusive and supercilious epistle.” The concluding attack 
ou the advocates of episcopacy I leave; it cannot be supposed to have 
any relation to a person who had been contending for the exclusively 
divine appointment of that order ; perhaps, as an angry generality, it 
might have been as well omitted. In closing this long, and I fear 
tedious letter, I must repeat my regret that the Christian Observer's 
zeal is so very “ liberal,” as frequently to be shown, by making a 
eommon cause with schismatics, provided they “‘ symbolize with it 
in their leading views of Christian doctrine and piety,” against those 
Clergy who do not hold these peculiar tenets, thereby demonstrating 
that its attachment is not to the Church, as a divinely established 
body, but to those particular doctrines which it would fain persuade 
the world are her’s. With many apologies for having thus troubled 
you, and sincere hopes that I may not again be obliged to intrude on 


your kindness in this matter ; I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant, and constant subscriber, 
E. B 
- 


SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH SOCIETIES, 


Mr. Eprror, —I have read the letters signed ‘‘ A Distant Reader,” 
and “ Lincolnshire Curate,” in some of your late numbers, and should, 
indeed, rejoice to see the recommendations therein contained carried 
into effect; and I hope that, if the Bishop of London has seen those 
letters, he will be amongst the first to act upon the suggestion of the 
writers, and recommend and encourage his Clergy to preach periodical 
sermons for our two Church Societies, We can hardly calculate the 
immense benefit those Societies would derive from such a source ; for 
the good example would doubtless be followed in other dioceses ; and, 
with increased means and renewed ardour, the societies would go forth, 
as instruments, in the Divine hand, of promoting Christian know- 
ledge, and propagating the Gospel. 

It is an incumbent duty upon every Christian, to labour to promote 
the glory of God, and to enlarge the boundaries of his Saviour’s king- 
dom; and as the Societies in question have simply these objects in 
view, and are constitutionally competent to pursue them, they press, 
most powerfully, their claims for support upon every disciple of 
Christ ; and surely no churchman can refuse to assist them without im- 
peaching his character as a Christian. Now, it seems admitted on all 
hands, that these Societies are not better supported, because their 
claims have not been generally set forth, and because, in numberless 
instances, their very existence is unknown. In this state of things, 
therefore, the attention of Christians must be roused, information must 
be imparted, and cooperation insisted upon; and this must be done, 
moreover, through the medium of the Clergy. Let, then, the ministers 
of religion stand forth simultaneously the advocates of these excellent 
institutions, and I anticipate a great excitement in their favour. I 
should like to see the Bishop and Clergy of the diocese of London 
foremost in the good work; and, Mr. Editor, if a single sermon were 
preached, once a year, in each church or chapel throughout this dio- 
cese only, what a large accession of PERMANENT income would the 
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Societies receive; and if this were done throughout the kingdom, how 
INFINITELY would their means of usefulness be augmented! I would 
suggest that the sums thus collected should be equally divided 
between the two Societies. 

Let me add that immediate and unanimous exertions should be 
made ; for, whilst we are deliberating who shall make the first move, 
other parties are zealously engaged (I do not say intentionally, but I 
fear in effect) in sowing the seeds of discord and schism throughout 
the world. 

That a blessing may attend our labours, is my prayer, who am, 
Mr. Editor, € 

Hackney, 1830. Your Constant Reaper. 

—_—— 
COLLECTANEA. 

Dvuretinc.—The students in divinity, at the University of Kiel, 
have formed a society, the immediate object of which is the discussion 
of literary and theological topics. We mention the circumstance, 
however, chiefly with the view of expressing our gratification at 
finding that one of the statutes of this society prohibits duelling 
between any of its members; and, that its violation is accompanied by 
the expulsion of the offender. It extends, also, to seconds in duels ; 
and one of the members has already been expelled for acting in that 
capacity. ‘The award of the president and committee is conclusive in 
all matters of personal dispute between them ; and, if conciliation 
cannot be privately brought about, it is incumbent on the disputants 
to refer the subject of dissension to the tribunal. ‘The Christian 
spirit of this precedent is deserving of imitation among ourselves. 

Tue Crusapes.—The following observation occurs in Dr. Leo’s 
new work, ‘A Manual of the History of the Middle Ages.’—Is it 
going too far to affirm, that the Holy Land was positively conquered 
by the Crusaders, and has remained in safe keeping to the present 
hour? By this is meant, not the terrestrial surface of Palestine, nor 
that it has been kept, as against the Turkish power ; but, that Holy 
Land of the intellect,—the real liberty of Christian opinion,—which 
has been maintained against the grinding forms and fetters of the 
Roman hierarchy, by whom, in times anterior to the Crusaders, the 
narrowest possible field was allowed for the growth of religious 
advancement; and in whom, subsequently to their occurrence, 
existed the great and isolated barrier against the developement of 
the Christian mind,’ 

Cuurcu anv State.—Domestic life is the narrow precinct, within 
which man is first nurtured and moulded; the State extends its 
shield over domestic life, with a view to protect it against violence 
from without, and the Church undertakes the task of lending a right 
and holy direction to human ways, whether they concern the indiv idual 
or the state. The State regards men as sublunary beings, whose self- 
love is ever urging them forwards to acquire, enjoy, and exercise 
dominion; it impedes and protects, for the purpose of preventing 
hostile collision between families and individuals: but the Church 
receives men into her bosom, as intellectual and heaven-created 
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beings, and moulds and consecrates them to an eternal end. Hence 
it is obvious, that the State has to do with man in his outward ways 
m life, and the relation in which he stands to others; whilst the Church 
is required to take charge of the inward and invisible man, in what 
concerns his heavenly and probationary calling. Lducation, therefore, 
is a trust, which falls within the natural, peculiar, and legitimate 
province of the Church; and where the State interposes and assumes 
its direction, it forgets its own origin and object; it ceases to be a 
commonwealth, a ‘ status’ or ‘ res publica,’ and is converted into a 
head of castes,—an engine of compulsion.— Arummacher. 

Roman Catuotic Cuurcn 1s Germany.—In many principalities this 
Church is as independent of the See of Rome as the Gallican. Prussia, 
which possesses a very large Catholic population, prohibits its Catholic 
Bishops from interfering in matters regarding religion or the clergy, 
without the sanction of the government: this sanction is also requisite 
before any papal bulls or briefs, or any orders from foreign heads of 
the church, are allowed to be made public or carried into effect. ‘The 
same control is equally exercised by the soverigns of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Baden, Wurtemberg, Coburg, and Hesse-Darmstadt. 

InquisiIrion IN THE NeETHERLANDS.—Philip’s design of esta- 
blishing this horrible tribunal, so impiously named holy by its 
founders, had been long suspected by the people of the Nether- 
lands. The expression of those fears had reached him more than 
once. He as often replied by assurances that he had formed no 
such project, and particularly to Count d’Egmont during his, recent 
visit to Madrid. But at that very time he assembled a conclave of 
his creatures, doctors of theology, of whom he formally demanded an 
opinion, as to whether he could conscientiously tolerate two sorts of 
religion in the Netherlands. The doctors, hoping to please him, 
replied that “ he might, for the avoidance of a greater evil.” Philip 
trembled with rage, and exclaimed, with a threatening tone, “ I ask 
not if I can, but if I ought.” ‘The theologians read in this question 
the nature of the expected reply; and it was amply conformable to 
his wish. He immediately threw himself on his knees before a 
crucifix, and raising his hands towards heaven, put up a prayer for 
strength in his resolution to pursue as deadly enemies all who viewed 
that effigy with feelings different from his own. If this were not 
really a sacrilegious farce, it must be that the blaspheming bigot 
believed the Deity to be a monster of cruelty like himself.—Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. X. History of the Netherlands. 

Lirany.—The following curious anecdote was lately communicated 
by a barrister, (well known by a liturgical publication,) who derived 
it from the late Bishop of Oxford : 

The style of addressing our Saviour in the prayer, ‘‘ O Son of David, 
have mercy upon us,” has been frequently objected to. The fact is, 
that in the Latin service, from whence that supplication is borrowed, 
the words are written “ O Fili D. Vi.,” meaning Domini Vivi; and the 
alteration arises simply from a misunderstanding on the part of the 
translator. 










MONTHLY REGISTER. 
ANTIGUA. 
Report of the Daily Meat Society. 


Tue second Anniversary Meeting of 


this excellent Institution, was held at 
the Court House, St. John’s, on the 
4th August, 1830, His Excellency Sir 
Patrick Ross, K.M.G. in the chair. 
The following Annual Report was read 
by the Rev. T. Watts :- 

It affords the Committee great satis- 
faction in being able, at the second 
Anniversary Meeting of the Daily 
Meal Society, to state, that during 
the past year, they have, by the kind 
liberality of a generous public, been 
enabled fully to accomplish the end 
proposed at the first formation of the 
Society, and also to extend the bounds 
of its benevolence. Keeping steadily 
in view the object first contemplated, 
viz. —daily supplying the poor and 
destitute with a wholesome and com- 
fortable meal,—the Committee has 
the satisfaction of reporting, that the 
average number of individuals so re- 
lieved has been 100, being an increase 
of ten above that of the preceding year, 
and to the relief of that number alone 
the Committee has thought it advisa- 
ble to restrict their bounty. Of trans- 
ient persons in need, one only has 
fallen under the care of the Society, 
namely, Richard Audain, a free black 
sailor of the island of St. Vincent, who, 
from a severe stroke of the palsy, had 
entirely lost the use of his limbs. No 
sooner had his destitute and helpless 
condition been made known, and tlie 
truth of it confirmed by some of the 
members of the Committee, who visited 
him for the purpose, than beside the 
usual meal, an allowance of wine, 
arrow-root, &c. was furnished him. 
When he had gained sufficient strength, 
at his own desire, he was put on board 
a mail-boat bound to Barbados, in the 
absence of a more direct conveyance 
to St. Vincent, a passage having been 
procured for him by application from 
the Committee, who also supplied him 
with necessaries for the voyage. A 


letter commending him to the care of 


a kindred Society in Barbados obtained 


for him during his stay in that island, 
the same kind protection and support 
he had experienced here, and through 
the benevolent exertions of the ladies 
conducting that Society, this helpless 
individual was forwarded in safety to 
his native island. 

In addition to these means of doing 
good, the Committee have now the 
greatest satisfaction and thankfulness 
to the Almighty, to notice others by 
which they have been enabled to ex- 
tend the usefulness of the Society, 
during the year which has just come 
to a close; they allude to the furnish- 
ing of a home to the houseless, and of 
medicine and medical advice to the 
sick 

In furnishing shelter or dwellings 
to those aged or sick persons who had 
no homes of their own, the Committee 
proceeded with the greatest attention to 
economy, aud have gone to no expense 
except to meet the exigencies of some 
urgent applications, which evidently 
called for relief. In order, however, 
to carry these objects at all into effect, 
it was necessary first to obtain a grant 
or loan of a piece of land for their cot- 
tages, as near as possible to the Soup 
Room. With this view they ventured 
to apply to the Receiver and Heir of 
Donovan’s Estate (the Hon. S. Warner, 
and J. H. Donovan, Esq.) who, with 
the greatest readiness and liberality, 
allowed them to occupy a lot of land 
immediately contiguous to the Soup 
House, being twenty-five feet from 
north to south, and eighty-five feet 
from east to west. On this spot they 
have now six wooden tenements, two 
purchased, three rented, and one given 
by a poor friendless free-coloured wo- 
man, on condition of her being taken 
care of and decently buried at her de- 
cease. The number of sick and aged per- 
sons living in the Society's house at the 
close of the year, is fifteen, all of whom, 
more or less, require continual medical 
attention. 

Those only who have visited these 
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humble dwellings, can testify to the 
comfort, contentment, and thankful- 
ness of the aged and feeble inmates. 
Without a care in their minds as to 
what they shall eat, or what they shall 
drink, or wherewithal they shall be 
clothed, (all these things which were 
once a subject of the most painful 
anxiety to their minds being now pro- 
vided for them,) they have the op- 
portunity at least of turning their 
thoughts to that other world, to which 
they cannot but be near. They are 
thus, too, brought more immediately 
under the eye of their spiritual pastors, 
and made more accessible to their 
Visits. 

In regard to medicine and medical 
the Committee beg leave to 
state distinetly, that both the one and 
the other are supplied, entirely by the 
gratuitous liberality of those gentle- 
men of the faculty, who have agreed 
to visit in monthly rotation, both the 
sick in the Society’s tenements, and 
others who receive the daily meal, but 
live in the town. The number on the 
sick list during the year has amounted 
to seventy-nine ; of these forty-six have 
already been restored to their usual 
health. One case deserves more par- 
ticular notice ; it was that of a young 
woman who was totally incapacitated 
by an ulcerated leg from any active 
employment, and subject continually 
to the severest suff ring. At the re- 
commendation of Dr. Moffat, she was 
admitted into the Society's houses, in 
order that the limb might be ampu- 
tated, and by him the operation was 
successfully performed ; she has since 
returned to her usual occupation, and 
earns he r own livelihood. The 
deaths which have occurred amount 
to eight from the Society’s houses, and 
thirty-one out-pensioners. Of the 
former, seven, and of the latter, all, 
were aged persons, There remain at 
the present time on the sick list fifteen. 
Of the persons restored to health, it is 
gratifying to be able to state that thirty 
individuals, whom want or sickness 
compelled to apply for temporary re- 
lief, have altogether ceased to be 
burthensome to the Society, and with 
a warm expression of their thankful- 
ness, have returned to their former 
employments 
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The Committee have to acknow- 
ledge many acceptable donations, both 
of provisions and money, and in par- 
ticular the receipt of 36/. from the 
ladies of the Antigua Repository ; and 
of 100/. 3s. 9d. collected in St. John’s 
Church, viz. 48/7. 9s. after the Anni- 
versary Sermon in August, 1829, 
25/. 14s. 9d. at Christmas, and 26/. 
at Easter last. 

The items both of the receipts and 
expenditure, will be seen by a refe- 
rence to the treasurer's account, a sum- 
mary of which is subjoined. 


Treasurer's Account. 


1830. Dr. 
July 31. 
To the following disbursements ending 
this day : -— - & & 
To furnishing the Daily Meal 334 2 14 
To additional sustenance for 


MB rpc sc tiscn ss DH 
To Superintendant's salary. 62 0 0 


To ten months’ hire of a 

MEP. «2 ts wc ow oi ew BO OO 
To ten ditto ditto of three 

Meee os ht sce st ES 
To the purchase of three 

houses . .. . oo» ae es 
To the removal of ditto . 8 11 0 


To erecting a fence, repairs 
to houses, and putting up 


small ont-houses . . . 39 18 1 

To bedsteads, bedding, and 
benches ; ia Bes 
To funeral expenses ‘ 17 11 
Balance on hand . . 10 1 6 
577 2 4 

1829. Cr. 
Aug. 1. 

By balance on hand . 68 17 11 


1830, July 31. 

By amount of subscriptions 
received for the year, end 
ing this day . — 

By amount of donations re- 
ceived for the year ending 
thisday . .. . -» ‘ 





To the above we would willingly 
add a similar account of the proceed- 
ings of an association at Bridge Town ; 
but which we are compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to omit for the pre- 


sent. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 

Tus Society have issued their An- 
nual Report, to which we wish to di- 
rect particular attention. Its contents 
are highly interesting and important. 
From the audit account, it appears, that 
the number of Bibles, Testaments, 
Common Prayer-books, Psalters, and 
other books and tracts, which were 
issued, during the past year, to mem- 
bers, on the terms of the Society— 
granted gratuitously in special cases 
—delivered to members for their 
gratuitous distribution, and supplied 
at prime cost, considerably exceeds 
the number issued in any former 
year, since the establishment of 
the Institution. The total number 
issued amounts to 1,715,560; and a 
large proportion have been supplied to 
Parochial Charity, National and Sun- 
day Schools, which have always been 
objects of the Society’s special attention. 
Nolessthan 2032 Bibles and 4916 Com- 
mon Prayer-books were also issued du- 
ring the past year, on application at,the 
War Office, for distribution among the 
different corps of his Majesty’s army. 
With regard to the finances of the 
Society, the total of the receipts be- 
tween the audit, April, 1829, and the 
audit, 1830, amounted to the large 
sum of 67,018/. 9s. It is hoped, 
however that the members and friends 
of the Society, on observing the fidelity 
with which the finances have at all 
times been administered, and on taking 
leration the continually in- 
creasing which are made 
upon the funds of the Institution, will 
not relax in their endeavours to furnish 
it with sufficient means to answer those 
demands, and to carry on with in- 
both at and 
abroad, its pious and benevolent designs. 
Since the publication of the last Report 
than 567 names have been 
added to the Society's list of me mbers 
and annual the whole 
number of whom now amounts to 
14,316. The accounts from the Colonies 
are equally interesting ; and the whole 
is sufficient to satisfy the public mind, 
that the great and benevolent objects 
of the Institution have been, during 
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demands 


creasing energy, home 


no less 


subscribers ; 
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the past year, steadily kept in view; 
and that its labours for the accom- 
plishment of those objects, both at 
home and abroad, have been abundant 
and successful. 

Since the publication of this Report, 
a special General Meeting of the 
members was summoned for the 7th 
of December, to consider the expe- 
diency of adopting measures to coun- 
teract the effect of infidel and blas- 
phemous publications now circulated 
with more than usual activity. 

By the blessing of God upon the 
exertions of the Society eleven years 
since, the enemies of religion were 
foiled in a like attempt to spread their 
noxious poison. The Society have 


determined to pursue the same course 
upon this return of a similar crisis, 
A resolution was passed accordingly, 
to the following effect: ‘‘ That a special 
Committee should be appointed, and 
authorized to take the necessary steps 


for counteracting the efforts now made 
by the enemies of the Gospel; that 
the sum of one thousand pounds should 
be placed at their disposal by the So- 
ciety; that they should be authorized 
to solicit further assistance from the 
public ; that they should be instructed 
to reprint and distribute, either gratui- 
tously, or at very r¢ duced prices, large 
editions of such of the books and tracts 
prepared in former years, as may seem 
best suited to the present time; and 
also procure and circulate new tracts 
more especially adapted to existing 
circumstances; that they be empowered 
to divide themselves into local Sub- 
Committees, in order more effectually 
to promote the Society’s designs in 
the metropolis and _ its immediate 
neighbourhood; that such special 
Committee do consist of the present 
standing Committee, with 
other members to be named by the 
Society : and that they have power to 
add to their numbers.” 

Subs riptions to the 


together 


special fund 
have alre ady poure din to aconsiderable 
amount; and that the 
laudable design will meet with all the 
encouragement it deserves, 


we are sure 
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l'une state of the country has mate- 
rially improved during the last month 
The assemblages of riotous and tur- 
bulent persons for the destruction of 
machinery and the exaction of higher 
waces have been repressed. Besides 
the usual Winter Assize on the Home 
Circuit, three special commissions have 
been issued to try the leaders of these 
disorders, now imprisoned in the county 
gaols of Hampshire, Berkshire and 
Wiltshire. 

The bill for the disposal of the Re- 
gency, should his Majesty die before 
the presumptive heir to the throne has 
attained her majority, and which was 
introduced by the preceding, has been 
supported by the present ministry. 
The personal guardianship of the 
Princess Victoria is intrusted to her 
mother the Duchess of Kent, to whom 
also the regency of the kingdom is 
committed during her minority, un- 
shackled by any additional council, 


until her daugliter shall have com- 








pleted her eighteenth year. But if 


the king should die, leaving the queen 
pregnant, the same powers of personal 
guardianship of the posthumous royal 
infant and regency of the empire, are 
to belong to the queen. 

Earl] Grey had hardly entered on his 
public duty, when he communicated 
to the House of Lords his intention 
of cutting off all needless expenditure, 
and which has been followed by a de- 
termination to consolidate the Victual- 
ling and Navy Pay Boards with the 
Admiralty and the Custom and Excise 
Boards, and Tax and Stamp Offices 


with the Treasury. The former will 
effect a saving of full 40,000/. annually, 
and the latter one yet greater. <A 


committee of the Commons has also 
been appointed to inquire what re- 
duction can be effected in the salaries 
of the ministers. 

Among the business commenced 
and now in course before Parliament, 
is a bill for the abolition of the truck 
system, an injurious plan, by which 
master manufacturers pay their work- 
men with their manufactured goods 
instead of money, to the great hurt of 
the labourers; a-bill for a general 
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register of all transfers of real pro 
perty and securities upon it; a bill 
for the establishment of Local Courts 
to lay all actions for recovery of 
debts under the amount of 1002. ; 
Another to extend to popish chari 
the same legal protection which be- 
longs to protestant ones. 

Returns have been ordered of all 
places wherever the elective franchise 
is exercised by less than a given num- 
ber of voters; and also where the 
population exceeds 10,000 inhabitants. 
This is connected with a contemplated 
reform in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Various returns have also 
been ordered of matters relating to 
the state of the Church, on which to 
found some measures of ecclesiastical 
reform. 

The Two-and- Ninepenny Tithe Rate. 
—A decision of the greatest import- 
ance to the London Clergy was de- 
livered in the House of Peers by Lords 
Eldon and Wynford, in the case of 
M‘Dougal and Purrier. By this de- 
cision the enrolment of the well-known 
Statute of Henry VIII. is aftirmed, 
and the learned Lords even went so far 
as to declare, that if the fact of the non- 
enrolment of the Statute were proved, 
it would not at all affect the law of the 
case. The late Lord Gifford’s direc- 
tion to send the question of enrolment 
to a Jury was therefore reversed, 

France.—TIhe measures of this 
revolutionary government exhibit a 
contemplation of war, whilst the tone 
of its declarations are avowedly pacific. 
We have occasion to know that the 
popular feeling in France is eager for 
war, and we fear the government is 
not sufficiently strong to restrain it 
long. ‘The Italian, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Refugees have been ordered 
to withdraw from Paris into the pro- 
vinces, lest they should raise the price 
of provisions in the metropolis; more 
probably to avoid giving offence ta 
those powers. The trial of the Ex- 
Ministers terminated on Tuesday, Dee. 
21, and the sentence is as follows :— 





es 


The Court having taken all points into 
consideration, declares Augustus Julius 
Armand Marie, Prince of Polignac,—Pierre 
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Denia, Count de Peyronnet,—Jean Claude 
Balthazard Victor Chantelauze,—and Mar- 
tial Come Annibal Perpetue Magloire, 
Coun: de Guernon Ranville, guilty of the 
crime of treason. 

Considering that no law has determined 
the punishment for treason, the Court is 
therefore obliged to supply that want. 

Considering that there does not exist 
any place beyond the continental territory 
of France to which the condemned could 
be transported, or where they might be 
detained :— 

The Court, therefore, sentences Prince 
Polignac to perpetual imprisonment within 
the continental territory of the kingdom ; 
declares him deprived of all his titles, 
rank, and orders; declares him dead in 
law ; and all the other consequences of the 
punishment of transportation shall remain 
in full force, according as they have been 
laid down in the prescribed Articles of the 
Penal Code. 

Having duly considered the facts of the 
case, as adduced in evidence during the 
proceedings :— 

The Court condemns the Count de Pey- 
ronnet, Victor Chantelauze, and Count 
Guernon Ranville, to perpetual imprison- 
ment; orders that they shall continue in a 
state of legal interdiction, according to the 
28th and 29th Articles of the Penal Code ; 


and also declares them equally deprived of 


their titles, rank, and orders. 

The Court condemns Prince Polignac, 
Count Peyronnet, Victor Chantelauze, and 
Count Guernon Ranville, to pay the costs 
of the pro eedings out of their personal 
property, and without any evasion. 

The ex-Ministers were removed to Vin- 
cennes at half-past three o’clock. When 
they left the palace of the Petit-Luxem- 
bourg, they were taken along the Rue 
Madame. The four Ministers were in a 
carriage, and were escorted by fifty gentle- 
men, chosen from the national and muni- 
cipal guards. In this order they proceeded 
along the outer Boulevards of the Barriére 
d’Enfer, and from thence across the Pont 


Neuf. 


Netruertanps.—The States have 


determined that the Sovereignty of 


Belgium should no longer be enjoyed 
by the house of Nassau, or any branch 
of it. They are listening to the me- 
diation of ministers appointed by the 
British, French, Austrian, Prussian 
and Russian governments to attempt 
the adjustment of their affairs, but 
with so much evident ill-will as to 
afford very slender hope of a success- 


ful issue. They have submitted to an 
armistice, but continue ta prepare for 
war. The country is in the greatest 
distress from the military levies, exac- 
tions for their support, and the total 
interruption of every kind of business. 

PoLtanp.—Revolutionary movements 
have continued to interrupt various 
parts of Germany and Switzerland: 
the latter are adopting measures of 
conciliation and redress of grievances, 
which will probably pacify the country ; 
but in Poland a revolution, as impor- 
tant as it was unexpected, has taken 
place. The high-spirited Poles, mind- 
ful of their national independence, had 
shewn a feeling so hostile to Russia, 
that the latter had not ventured to 
employ them during the Turkish war. 
On the 29th November, some tumults 
having commenced at Warsaw, the 
populace were joined by the cadets of 
the military school, and soon after by 
the Polish troops; they then attacked 
the Russian garrison, and after very 
severe fighting, in which the slain 
on both sides amounted to 6,000 men, 
they on the next day remained masters 
of the city. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, with the remains of the im- 
perial forces, have retreated southward 
on the left banks of the Vistula, which 
at the date of the last advices (6th Dee.) 
he had not been able to pass. A pro- 
visional government, of which Count 
Zarwiski and Prince Adam Czarto- 
riski are members, have called a 
meeting of the States of Poland to as- 
semble at Warsaw on the 18th Dec., 
and till their assembly have created 
General Klopecki dictator. It is 
stated that he can muster 200,000 men 
of all arms. 

Prussia has not entirely escaped 
similar moveinents. Disturbances have 
occurred in Konigsburgh, and 300 
persons fell before they could be sup- 
pressed. In Prussian Poland the 
country is placed under military law : 
no person is allowed to go abroad afier 
dark without carrying a torch, nor to 
be out after nine o'clock on any pre- 
tence. If more than three people 
appear abroad together, the soldiers 
are ordered to command them to dis- 
perse, and, if they refuse, to fire upon 
them. 

Tue Pentnsuta.—The irruption of 
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the constitutionalists into Spain has 


entirely failed: the broken remains of 
their forces have returned into France 

In Portugal the de spotic measures 
of Dom Miguel are executed with 


greater cruelty than ever. The con- 
tents of our Sovereign’s speech at the 
meeting of Parliament have given the 
greatest offence, and been the signal 
for im ré ased violenc e in eve ry quarter. 
So far from granting an amnesty, the 


arrests are numerous beyond former 
periods, and carried to an extreme 
that is ridiculous. A poor female, 
above eighty years of age, and blind, 





having been kept in custody four and 
twenty hours, was only liberated under 
the surveillance of the police. 

Ital 
circumstances: Austria, alarmed at 
her position between two countries in 
a state of revolution, and regarding 
Piedmont as the 
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covering fortress on 


a curious mixture of 









that side, has stirred up the govern 
ment of that country to adopt mea- 
sures equally severe and oppressive 
with those of Dom Miguel. It is the 
reign of terror and suspicion. The 
death of the King of Naples has given 
his throne to his son Ferdinand II., a 
prince of activity, and influenced by 
an unconquerable aversion to the 
Austrians. He has promised his sub- 
jects a free constitution. ‘The death 
éf the Pope opens another channel to 
Austrian interference and intrigue in 
the affairs of Italy. 

Cotomsra.—A_ new revolution in 
this State has drawn Bolivar from his 
retirement and raised him to the pre- 
sidency. The popular dislike to the 
former government was very general, 
and the call to their favourite Chief 
to resume his former authority and 
universal as it was 


services, was as 


honourable to the subject of it 
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Bath & Wells..«. Oct. 17. , Gloucester »eee0.. Oct. 3.| Norwich ...... Oct. 10. 
Rristol (at Dur- Lichfield seec.. Oct. 3.| Oxford ...+.-0¢ Dec. 19. 

ham) ...-ccce Sep. 26. ee Sep. 19. Pete rborough ose. Oct. 31. 
Carlisle eececees Dec. 19. Dec. 19. | St. Asaph ...+0¢ Oct. 3 
Chsetee «: cosese DO. 3D. Llandaff. sceeess Sep. 19.' Salisbury .oeeeee Oct. 17. 








Name. Degr 
Armstrong, Henry secccesees B.A. 


Ashe, Robert Martyn ......+- B.A. 


Atkinson, Robert Moulton .... B./ 
Atkinson, W.R. seeccccvescee 
Barnard, Charles James ..eeee B.A. 
Bandwen, W. ccccccceccccce B.A. 
Beavan, Thomas e.cecess voce 


DEACONS, 
ollece, Univer ity. 


\ 
A. Trinity 
Astley, John Wolvey ...-+++. B.A. Fell. of King’s 
A 
St 


Trinity 
St. David’s 





By Bishop of 


Christ Camb, Carlisle 
Oxf. Salisbury 
Camb. Lincoln 
St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
. Bees Chester 
Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Camb. Chester 


Lampeter Llandaff 


Beckwith, Henry..escesoeses B.A. Jesus Camb, Norwich 
Birley, John S. weccceeesess B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Blackwell, William Whitehead . B.A. Trinity Camb. —_Lincoin 
Blathwayt, John Calvert...ee+ B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Blofield, Thomas John ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Bradford, William My Kirkwall. B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Lincoln 
Bush, George Weare ..ee+eeee B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Gloucester 
Cattley, Stephen Reed ...0e- B.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Childers, Charles ...+eeeeeeee B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Lincoln 
Cobden, Halsted Edwin Cobden B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Cooke, George .evceeeese+-ss BA. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Cove, Edward .eeeoe..----++ B.A. Worcester Oxf. Lincoln 
Cox, Alfred ....cccceeesee-+ B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Lincoln 
Cumberbatch, Edward Carlton. M.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Curties, Thomas Chandler ..+. B.A. Fell. of St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
coccscccce BA. Jesus Oxf. Llandaff 


Davies, Thomas .. 
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Name. De "OT ee. 
Day, John Tomlinson .. sessee B.A. 
Dowding, Charles..cccccccecee B.A. 
Drawbridge, Thomas Oben.... B.A. 
Dundas, Hon. Charles...eeeee M.A. 
Dyer, Robert 
Edwards, Samuel Valentine .. B.A. 
Fawssett, Richard 
Fosbrooke, Ph lips TTT rere © Ss 
Gilkes, William B.A. 
Gorle, James B.A. 
Green, Thomas Sheldon ....eee M.A. 
Griffiths, Thomas John ...... Lit. 
Gi undy, George Deckhet eacese B.A. 
Guillemard, James ..cccceee-- B.A. 
Hale, George Carpenter ...... B.A. 
Harden, Joseph Webster...e-. 
Harington, Henry Duke..ee-e | 
Harrison, James Allen «.eece.- 
Harrison, Thomas 
Herbert, John Arthur .csecees 
Hill, Richard Devereux eeeces 
Holley, Edward ..-csecccceee 
Hope, Henry Payne 
Horlock, H. D. C.S. 
Howes, Thomas George Francis 
Ingram, Robert ceeccccccccce 
Jackson, Stephen esccccecesee 
Jay, William cecccccccccecs 
Jennings, Midgley John .....- 
Jeremie, James Amiraux 
Johnson, W. W. ccccccscccece 
Jones, Denis Edward ecceccece 
Kennard, George ...eecescesee 


ccccccccccccce B.A. 
coccccccee B.A. 
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eeeereeeee 
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Longhurst, Samuel 

Land, Thomas ccccscseccecece 
Lushington, Charlesesseescess 
Lysons, Samuel ..+esscccces 
Mac Iver, William .secccccces 
Mackie, Charles .. cecccccece 
Maclean, Hippisley ..ececseee 
Major, William French 
Massie, Henry Egerton 
Mayne, Charles Otway 
Moran, John Henry 
Newall, Samuel ceoccsccosess 
Nicholson, Henry Isaac «eo... 
Oakley, George Robert ...... 
Orlebar, Cuthbert .....-eeeee0 
Parker, William 
Parsons, Francis Crane 
Phillpotts, Thomas 
Price, Edward «.ccccsccccece Ss 
Radclyffe, Frederick ...+-+.. 
Ravenhill, Edward Hamer .... 
Scaplehorn, Robert .eesee+++s 
Shattock, William John ..«ese 
Shield, Samuel ....ccccsccsce 
Singleton, William 
Small, Nathaniel Pomfret .... 
Smith, Henry Curtis «.seeese 
Smith, John James wceeeess-- 


eeeerece 


>> Ob 
&: 


Pr SP PP SP 


College. 
Corpus Christi 
Queen’s 
Queen's 
Trinity 
St. Alban’s Hall 
Trinity 
Fell. of Lincoln 
Clare Hall 
Pembroke 
Clare Hall 
Fell. of Christ 


Brasennose 

Fell. of St. John’s 
Trinity 

St. John's 

Fell. of Exeter 
St. Mary Hall 

St. Bees 
University 

Clare Hall 

Caius 


. Trinity Hall 


Magdalen Hall 
Oriel 

Jesus 

Caius 

Caius 

Fell. of Christ 
Fell. of Trinity 
Brasennose 
Lincoln 

St. Alban Hall 
St. John’s 
Queen’s 

Fell. of St. John’s 
Stud. of Christ Ch. 
Exeter 
Brasennose 

St. John’s 

Caius 

Magdalen 
Queen’s 

Stud. of Christ Ch. 
Magdalen Hall 
Queen’s 

Jesus 

Trinity 

Christ 

Fell. of New 
Worcester 

Fell. of King’s 


. St. John’s 


Trinity 

Corpus Christi 
St. Edmund Hall 
St. John’s 

St. John’s 

St. Mary Hall 
Salliol 

Fell. of Caius 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Dublin 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Carnb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
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University. By Bishop of 


Lincoln 
Bath & Wells 
Lichfield 
Norwich 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 
Lincoln 
Llandaff 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Chester 
St. Asaph 
Lichfield 
Norwich 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Oxford 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Gloucester 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Norwich 


-— 
EE SR as 0G, nator renee 
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Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Stainforth, Francis John .....- B.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Taylor, Barrington ...eeeeeee S.C.L. Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Thurtell, Alexander .eccceccee B.A. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Fell. of Magdalene Camb. Lincoln 
Balliol Oxf. Salisbury 
Warburton, James F. Egerton.. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Way, Henry Hugh ......+e+2 B.A. Merton Oxf. Lincoln 
West, James Fletcher ...+-e+- B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Salisbury 
Whalley, John Christopher.... B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Peterborough 
Whitelock, Joseph Hutchinson . St. Bees Carlisle 
Wilson, Robert 5 Trinity Dublin Chester 
Woodward, Charles .ee«.. S.C.L. Queen's Camb. Lincoln 


Upjohn, Francis .ccccessecee 


Vaughan, James .. cccccccece 


ie 
Urquhart, George ...eeeee+0 B.A. 
¥ ® 
dibs 


PRIESTS. 
Abbott, William ..ecccccccee Queen's Oxf. Carlisle 
Appleton, Richard ......«e+++ B.A. Trinity Camb. Chester 
Armitstead, James ....+-eeee B.A. Wadham Oxf, Lincoln 
Armitstead, William......eee.. St. Bee’s Carlisle 
Baker, Thomas Fielding...... P.B. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Barnes, James Alexander .-e. M.A. Fell. of Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Bassett, Christopher..e.eeee-- Lit. Liandaff 
Beauchamp, James «e««e B.A. Clare Camb. Oxtord 
Bewsher, George ..ee--- B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxf. Norwich 
Blencowe, Edward Everard . B.A. St. Alban Hall Oxé. Norwich 
Blunt, Edward Powlett ...... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 
Bobart, Henry Hodgkinson .. M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Booth, CSEOTHOE 0cc00eeesoeese B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Bourne, Digby Michael ....e. B.A. Worcester Oxf. Oxford 
Bowling, William ...e.ee.+e00 B.A. Jesus Oxf. Salisbury 
Boyle, John .scccccecsseeess S.C.L. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Bradford, Thomas .ees+eee:* B.A. Magdalene Camb, Chester 
Bricknell, William Simcox .... M.A. Worcester Oxf. Gloucester 
Broadley, R. seccees-eerece St. Bees Chester 
Browell, William Robert ...... B.A. Feil. of Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Brown, James Layton........ B.A- University Oxf. Lincoln 
Brown, Joseph....++-+..+-++ B.A. Queen's Camb. Lincoln 
Bunch, Robert James ....++.. M.A. Fell. of Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Butler, — eo cccccccccccerce Chester 
Carzon, Thomas ....seeeeee-- B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Challis, James ...0....+ee000 M.A. Fell. of Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Champnes, Edward Thomas .. B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Chapman, Abel.. ...2.eeee0-+ B.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Child, Vicesimus Knox .eccee B.A. Sidney Camb. Lincoln 
Churton, John Frederick...-e+ S.C.L. Downing Camb. Lincoln 
Cockerton, James .s0e-eseeeee0 B.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Colbeck, William Royde...e.. M.A. Fell. of Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Cole, Charles B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Cox, James Septimus «..+++ee. B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Cumby, Anthony ......eeee++ B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Dalton, Cecil Wray ......++++ B.A. Magdalene Camb. Chester 
Daniel, Henry .ccccccccccece Jesus Oxf. Norwich 
Dixon, William B Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Echalaz, John Manuel ...+e. M.A. Fell. of Trinity Oxf. Lincoln 
Edmondes, Thomas ....-e.ese.+ B Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Escott, William Sweet ....+e.. S.C.L. New Oxf. Oxford 
Fanshawe, C. Simon Faithful... M.A. Magdalen Oxf. Oxford 
Fawkes, — .ccesesccccereee Chester 
Foulger, William ....2e.e..-- B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
George, David John sscoseee Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Gibson, Matthew ....ee.-+++- B.A. Trinity Camb. Salisbury 
Green, Thomas Sheiion..e.ce. Fell. of Christ Camb. Lincola 





Name. 


Ecclesiastical Inte llag euce. 


D 


Greenall, Richard. .cesvccoesee 


Gresley, William 
Gunton, Jobn 
Hadfield, George 


Hall, A. 


Nigel 


Horatio .... 


Hammick, St. Vincent Love .. 


Harding, Derisley 


Harington, Richard ..ccecsece 
Harrison, John Brownrigg «+ee 


Harrison, Thomas 


eeeerereee 


Hassall, James .... 
Hawes, Thomas Henry «eee. 


Hawkins, Robert 


eeeee 


Holdsworth, Henry 


Hughes, Thomas 


Collingwood. , 


Humphreys, Thomas secere-s 


Hutton, William 


James, Charles Robert Henry.. 


Jeffery, John Ru 


St eeeceeeeee 


Jeremie, James Amiraux.. «cee 


Johnson, Frederic 


Jordan, John .. 


King, Berry... 
Lawson, James.. 


Lee, Jaines Prince 
Lister, James Stovin 
Richard T 


Lowe, 


Macauley, Jolin 


Major, William F 


Marshall, John.. 
Matthews, John 

Meek, Robert .. 
Mills, William Y 
Neve, Frederick 
Newbolt, Willian 


KK sce 


eeccecsecece 
eeccccrccces 
seeeeerese 
ecccsece 
homas eececece 
ecccesccecce 
rench eecece 
eeccsccesees 
aeeceerenses 
ceccccescoce 
ITHLOU eeeeee 
Robert eccsee 


1 Henry 


Nunn, William eeccccsccceres 


Osborne, Philip 
Page, Thomas 


Paget, Francis Edward 


Park, John 


Penn, Thomas Gordon 
Phelps, John cccccocece 
Phipps, Edward James 
Plummer, Seth Burge .eee-eee ! 


eeeeeereeeee 
oe 
eoeeee 
eeeeeeeeee 
eeeeee 


Pope, John sesesesecccesecs 


Potter, William 
Price, John 
Pulleine, Robert 


eeeerreeeeee 


eeeereeerese 


Quarmby, George Jonathan 


Rigg 


ge, George 


Roberts, Henry 


eeeeeeseeeee 


Robinson, George Alington.... 


Robinson, John 


Russell, Arthur Tozer.....«++ 


Saunders, James 
Shepherd, W. .. 


Shortland, Henry Vincent eee 
Sketchley, Alex. Everingham .. 
Smedley, Edward Arthur .... 


Smith, Roger 
Smith, Samuel .. 


eeeeeeeeeere 


B.A. 
B.A. 
3.A. 


OT Ces 


Colleg eé. 
Brasennose 
St. Mary Hall 
Christ 
Pembroke 
Caius 
Feil. of Exeter 
Pembroke 
Fell. of Brasenno 
St. Bees 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Magdalen Hall 
Pembroke 
Brasennose 
Downing 
Jesus 
Queen’s 


Pembroke 

Fell. of Trinity 
Catharine Hall 
Clare Hall 
Exeter 

St. Alban’s Hall 
Fell. of Trinity 
Worcester 
Christ 

St. Peter’s 
Magdalene 

St. Mary Hall 
St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Trinity 

Oriel 

Fell. of New 
Jesus 


. Catherine Hall 


> re 


Magdalen Hall 


Stud. of Christ Ch. 


St. Bees 
Christ Church 
Jesus 

Exeter 
University 

St. John’s 


Fell. of St. Peter’s 


St. John’s 
Emmanuel 
Linco!n 

St. Peter’s 

St. Edmund Hall 
Christ 


2» . 
Br asennose 


S.C.L. St. John’s 


M.A. 


Straton, George William...... B.A. 


Fell. of Sidney 
St. Bees 
Lincoln 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
Magdalene 
Magdalene 
Corpus Chrisii 


5€ 


University. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 


Dublin 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf, 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


By Bish yp of 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Chester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxtord 
Carlisle 
Chester 
Chester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Chester 
Norwich 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lichfi ld 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Nor Ww ich 
Lincoln 
Lichfield 
Oxford 
Carlisle 
Bath & 
Oxford 
sath & 
Bath & 
Chester 
Linceln 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bath & 
Linc oln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 


Wells 


Wells 
Wells 
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Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Streeten, Henry Thomas.....- B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Theobald, Thomas John ...... B.A. Christ Camb. Norwich 
Tomlinson, Lewis...eeeseee-. B.A. Wadham Oxf. Salisbury 
BEGGS, SOM o60csncceses - B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Gloucester 
Trenchard, Walter Ashfo: dby.. B.A. Trinity Oxf. Salisbury 
Trye, Charles Brandon ...e... B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Gloucester 
; Vaughan, —_—s cc cccgecccqccs Chester 
| Waller, Edmund ...eee+++e.- B.A. Trinity Camb. Salisbury 
Warre, Francis...... eccccoee BA. Oriel Oxf. 3ath & Wells 
Watsen, FORM cccccccciccsces BA. Bi deha’s Camb. Lincoln 
Whalley, J. Christopher ...... B.A. Brasennose Oxf, Lincoln 
Ww harton, GOctme ceccccececcs BA. 8t. John’s Camb. St. Asaph 
Whitworth, Thomas...,...... B.A. Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Williams, Charles........++++ M.A. Fell. of Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Williams, Edward Pickering .. B.A. Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 
Wray, Cecil .ccccccoce soccce M.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Wright, James cccccccecccees B.A. Queen’s Camb. Chester 
Young, George .e.-+eeeeeeeee B.A. Christ Camb. ‘Exeter 


99—Priests, 127—Total, 226. 





Deacons, 








CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 

Alderson, S. H....++«+e+ Chapl. to the Lord Chancellor. 

Bagshawe, C. F......++ Chapl. to the New Bailey Prison, Manchester. 

Brett, George ..+..eeee Morning Preacher of Hanover Chapel, Regent Street. 

Fielding, H. «eeeee-+.+ Clerk in Orders of Coll. Ch. of Manchester. 

Hall, George...+.. «eee Domestic Chapl. to the Lord Chancellor, 

King, J. W. 22-22-0000 Chapl. to the Marquis of Anglesea. 

Sergeant, Oswald ....++ Domestic Chapl. to the Marquis of Stafford. 

Sicklemore, G. W....+++ Domestic Chap!. to the Right Hon, Lord Elphinstone. 














PREFERMENTS. 
The King has been pleased to grant to the Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D. Reg rius Pro- 


fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, the Deanery of His Majesty’s Cathedral 
Church of Peterborough, void by the promotion of Dr. James Henry Monk to the See of 







Gloucester, 













Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Aldrich, J. Cobbold.. Ipswich, St. Lawrence, C. Suffolk Norwich The Parishioners 
Arnold, Be A...eeee Ellough, R. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Gosford 
Arnold, T. Kerchever. Lyndon, R. Rutland Peterboro’Samuel Barker, Esq. 
Buck, Charles...... Bristol, St. Stephen, R. _ Bristol sristol Lord Chancellor 
Buckle, R. Bentley... Moreton, R. Dorset Bristol Jas. Frampton, Esq. 

sullen, Edward .... Eastwell, R. Leicester Lincoln The King 
Bulteel,CourtenayJ.C. Holbeton, R. Devon Exeter The King 
Burmester, George.. Little Oakley, R. Essex London 

Chapman, R. Henry. Kirkby Wiske, R. N. York York Duke of Northumb. 
Clementson, John... Wolvey, V. Warwick Lichf. te ier rr gy 






Codd, Charles.....- Cley, near the Sea, R. Norfolk Norw. J.W.Tomlinson, Esq 
Pakefield, lst&®2dMed.R. Uo “"e Earl of Gosford 
; » Lowestoff, V. om Hore, Be of Norwich 





Cunningham, F. 








Evans, — «++eseee Newton Kyme, R. W. York York T. L. Fairfax, Esq. 
Evans, Thomas ..-+ Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of Gloucester 

} - wv... § Belaugh, R. a a ies ; 
Fergusson, W. Knox with Scottow, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Gage, T. Wentworth Higham Ferrers, V. Northamp. Peterboro’Earl Fitzwilliam 





, - Bramber, R. 
Grantham, Thomas be Botolphs, R. 
Hannaford, R. Ash.. Irthingborough, V. Northamp. Peterboru’ Ear! Fitzwilliam 
Hare, W. Augustus.. Newport Pagnell, V. Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Sussex Chich. Magd. Coll. Oxf. 
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_ Name. on fe at. y ‘ Patron. 
Hin ‘ley y; san 4 Chester R. of Wigan 


Burgh ‘Ae ttis ishsl ll, R. T T R v. E 
vith Hockering, R. aitaseen: 
» Gunt hory ve, R = . Rev. E. J. Howma 


vith Bale, R. 


iv. 
p. of Norwich 


to 
Potier H 4 m 
C > 


of Cle 
Dari lingtor 


0 st] Mont ' ; 
rheophi! , a st Earl of Gost 


ls R. of Walcot 
oro’Corp. Chr. Coll. O 
3p. of Bath & W 
In Lord Gran ham 
Nor h Bp. of Norwich 


Marguis of Salisbu 


7 = R. ‘ie ee H. C. Barlow, E 
Ilumphreys, J. mary 'R mv cai teatidey The King 
= 
a 
mo 


Pare, eden so 5 i se : orset Bristol 

- > . Pat ». C8? on 

Parsons, John..eee- Sherborne, V. D P. of DD. ¢ I \ing 
Sarum 

Raikes, H. «cccoces hane. of Diocese of ( Bp. Chest 


Richards, Henry... vil, V. C,of ¥ 
Richardson, Edmund Kendal, St. Georg a V estmor. Cheste Vy. Kendall 


istopher 


b. in Cath. Ch. of Li 
Te ) 


Moult ton, V. é 


itton Veney, I Wi 
sshert, ] r 
isnerton Veiame! y 


I shop’s Cl ve, \ 
ith Stoke ¢ } . © Gloster 
toholdbydisp. Alderton,R. 


Ward, 5. Bi. sccsee 7 via s, R. Wilts Sarum J. T. May 
Whalley, J.C. . , Northam. Peterboro’ Rev. J.C. W 
Willoughby, H. P... g Oxford xford Lord ag lio 

§ Hon. W. T. I 
‘+ Welle be y 


Sir J. Wrott 


furner, 


yndon 


Tettenhall, C. bn fav Licht 
© 2 to Hinley, R. en ee 2Earl Dudley 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
On Saturday the 11th of December, in « 
Keverend Edward Mellish, Dean of the Cat} 
ane : { Darrington, V. ' §Abp. of | 
Chaloner, John...-. dand Newton Kyme, R i. 3 < York r. L. 
Gardiner, Chas. D. D. Sutton, R. Surrey Winton Miss Watf 


Se each, St Peter ° 
nm, A. D.D ——— St. Mary, C. ‘amb Ely Bp. of Ely 
with Gyhim, ¢ 
Hutton Rudly, V. W. York G. Cary, Esq 
Shepherd, Richard . <& Middletonon Leven,C. . rk ‘ , 
. and East Rownton, C. — ’ Countess Amherst 
VOL. XIII. NO. I- 





University Intelligence. 


Name. Preferment. 


Llanbadarn Fynnyd, C. 


Ihomas, John 
° eee" and Lianwanno, C. 


l'readway, Ligonier . 


luckfield, R.C.H. . 
Woodall, William.. ; 


Gayton, V. 


Braunston, R. 
and Waltham, R. 


Name. 


Morchard Bishops, R. 


Patron. 
V. of Llanbister 
Radnor St.Dayv. SColl Ch. of Breson 


County. Diocese. 


Coll. Ch. of Brecon 
Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Devon Exeter R.H. Tuckfield 


Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 


Appointment 


Thomson, Richard ..eseeeeeeeeee Chapl. to the East India Company. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS, 

[he Rev. Thomas Vowler Short, B.D. 
of Christ Church, the Rev. Charles Girdle- 
stone, M.A. of Balliol College, the Rev. 
Henry William Buckley, M.A. of Merton 
College, the Rev. John Henry Newman, 
M.A. of Oriel College, and the Rev. John 
Ball, M.A. of St. John’s College, have been 
appointed in Convocation to succeed to the 
office of Select Preacher, at Michaelmas 
next. 

Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, B. A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, has been elected 
Fellow of Balliol College. At the same 
time, Robert Blackburn, Commoner of 
Queen’s College, and Archibald Campbell 
Tait, Snell’s Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, were elected to the vacant open 
Scholarships of Balliol College; and James 
Edwards to Greaves’s Exhibition, at the 
same College. 

The Rev. Joseph Ballantine Dykes has 
been elected Fellow of Queen’s College, 
on the Old Foundation. 

Mr. Geo. Woods, Commoner of Queen’s 
College, has been elected Scholar of Uni- 
versity College, on Sir Simon Bennet’s 
Foundation. 

Mr. T. Pearson has been elected and 
admitted Scholar on Mr. Michel’s Founda- 
tion, at Queen’s College. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Edw. Osborn, Oriel Coll. gr. comp. 
John Peter Simonet, St. Edmund Hall. 
John Kaye, Brasennose Coll. 
Richard Seymour, Student of Chr. Ch, 
Rev. Charles Gilbee, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Abel John Ram, Oriel Coll. gr. comp. 
Rev. John Watkin Downes, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Chas. Robert Butler, Worcester Coll. 
William Reade, Queen's Coll. gr. comp. 


George William Hope, Christ Church. 

G. Wm. Newnham, Sch. of Corp. Chr. Coll 
Rev. Thomas Barton Hill, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. Stair Douglas, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. C. W. Lawrence, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Francis Edward Paget, Stud. Chr. Ch 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

George Bird, St. Edmund Hall. 

Edward Greene, Demy of Magdalen Coll 
George Airey Haigh, University Coll. 
John Reveley Mitford, Christ Church. 
Hugh Pudsey Dawson, Brasennose Coll. 
James Garnett Headlam, Brasennose Col! 
R. Courtenay Windham, Brasennose Coll 
Henry Healey Healey, Lincoln. 

Erskine William Holland, Worcester Col! 
Geo. Edw. Gepp, Sch. of Wadham Coll. 
Thomas Burningham, Trinity Coll. 

John Dobson, Queen’s Coll. 

John Hodgson, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Collinson, Queen’s Coll. 

J. Taylor, and R. Haynes, Pembroke Coll. 
Nathaniel Levett, Jesus Coll. 

Robert Hepburne Murray, St. Alban Hall 
George Chetwynd, Christ Church. 
William Smyth, Wadham Coll. 

David Drummond, Worcester Coll. 
Richard Roe Holberton, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Manning, Balliol Coll. 

Edward Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 
Frederick Smith, Balliol Coll. 

Edward Kensington, Balliol Coll. 

John Oldham, Oriel Coll. 

John Dorney Harding, Oriel Coll. 

Henry Wm. Barrow Willan, Queen’s Coll 
W. Henry Vanderstegen Brasennose Coll. 
Haliday Dickyn, Brasennose Coll. 

John Wise, Wadham Coll. 

John Vaughan, Worcester Coll. 

Thomas Medwin, Worcester Coll. 

T. Timothy Lane Bayliff, St. John’s Coll. 
Samuel Whiddon, Lincoln Coll. 

Jonathan James Toogood, Balliol Col 
John Edward Walker, Balliol Coll. 





University Intelligence. 


James Hale Talbot, Pembroke Coll. 
John William Thomas, Merton Coll. 
Slater Thomas, Merton Coll, 
John Jenkins, Jesus Coll. 
Hugh Prichard, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Wm. John Shattock, Edmund Hall. 
William Tireman, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Algernon Holt White, Brasennose Coll. 
Hart Ethelston, Brasennose Coll. 
Frederick Daubeny, Brasennose Coll. 
Richard Walker, New Coll. 
Benjamin Wadham Tucker, Oriel Coll. 
Thomas Phipps Anian Champneys, Post- 
master of Merton Coll. 
The names of those candidates who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 


Public Examiners into the three Classes of 


Litera Humaniores and Discipline Mathe- 
matice et Physica, respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follow :— 

In the First Class of Litere Humaniores. 
Anstice, Joseph, Student of Christ Church. 
Hamilton, Walter Kerr, Stud. of Chr. Ch. 
Manning, Henry Edward, Balliol Coll. 
Palmer, William, Magdalen Coll. 
Walker, John Edward, Balliol Coll. 
Wilberforce, Henry William, Oriel Coll. 
In the Second Class of Litera Humanories. 
Bates, John Ellison, Student of Chr. Ch. 
Clifton, Robert, Worcester Coll. 

Fowle, George Frederick, Balliol Coll. 
Gepp, George Edward, Wadham Coll. 
Harding, John, Oriel Coll. 

Kensington, Edward, Balliol Coll. 
Medwin, Thomas, Worcester Coll. 
Tancred, Thomas, Commoner of Chr. Ch. 
Twells, Philip, Worcester Coll. 

In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Bruce, John Wyndham, Exeter Coll. 
Cureton, William, Christ Church. 


Dickyn, Haliday, Brasennose Coll. 
Dobson, John, Queen’s Coll. 
Headlam, Jas. Garnett, Brasennose Coll. 
Holberton, Richard, Exeter Coll. 
Metcalfe, John, Magdalen Hall. 
Morgan, Richard, Jesus Coll. 
Murray, Robert, St. Alban Hall. 
Oldham, John Robert, Oriel Coll. 
Pinhorn, George, St. Edmund Hall. 
J. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES GARBETT, | 
R. MARTIN, \ 
R. I. WILBERFORCE, 
W. H. Cox, 
G. MoBERLY 


Examiners. 


In the First Class of Discip. Math, et Phys. 
Anstice, Joseph, Student of Christ Church. 
In the Second Class of Discip. Math. et Phys 
Morgan, Richard, Jesus Coll. 
Tancred, Thomas, Commoner of Chr. Ch. 
Wilberforce, Henry William, Oriel Coll. 
In the Third Class of Discip. Math. et Phys. 
Cureton, William, Christ Church. 
WILLIAM Kay, 
GeorGE RiaGs, >Exvaminers. 
H. REYNOLDs. 5 
Che number of the Fourth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
Degree, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, was eighty-one. 


MARRIED. 

At Pensax, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
Charles Dethick Blyth, B.D. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Rector of Sutton, 
Bedfordshire, to Barbara, second daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Clutton, of 
Pensax Court. 

At Bexley, by the Rev. Edward Repton, 
the Rev. Robert Burr Bourne, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, to Eliza Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late John Johnston, Esq. 
of Danson, Kent, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS, 


Lord Viscount Palmerston has been 
unanimously re-elected one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for this Univer- 
sity, having vacated his seat by the 
acceptance of the office of Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department. 

John B. L. Mallett, Esq. B. A. of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected a Fellow 
of that Society. 

The Rev. Edmund Hector Hopper, B.A. 
has been elected a Foundation Fellow of 
Christ’s College. 

Strother Ancrum Smith, Esq. B. A. of 


Catharine Hall, has been elected into the 
Frankland Fellowship. 

Mr. James Brogden, B.A. of Trinity 
College, has been elected Travelling Bache- 
lor, on Mr. Worts’s Foundation. 


PRIZES. 


The Norrisian Prize for the last year 
has been adjudged to Thomas Stone, B.A. 
Scholar of St. John’s College, for his Essay 
on the following subject :—‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Religion the last Revelation to be 
expected of the will of God.” 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
ev. Edward Everard, of St. Peter's 
Coll. Chapl.to the Household at Brighton. 





BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
i tev. Peter I Trinity Coll. Vic. of 
Easton Neston, and Curate of (¢ lsea 
| Rev. Charles Musgrave, Trinity 1] 
Vic. of Halifax & Whitkirk, Yorks! 
HON ARY MASTER OF ART 


Jan Cooper, Queen's Coll. 
t Cha Brid s, Queen’s Coll. 

Fran. Ellaby, Catharine Hall, Comp. 

Jan ts L iar, sail y Sussex ( ll. 
BACHELO IN MEDICINE, 
Edw, \ not Wood, Trinity Cc 


arles Agar Hunt, Queen’s Coll. 


William John Law, M.A. of Christ 

h, and Henry Jenkyns, M.A. of 

riel College, Oxford, have been admitted 
eundem of this University. 

A meeting of the Phil SO} hical Society 

‘a held on Mond ly evening, Nov. 29, 

Very Reverend the Dean of Peter- 

yrough being in the chair. The con- 

uation of Mr. Lowe’s paper ‘‘ On the 

Natural History of Madeira and Porto 

Santo’’ was read. The total number of pha- 

rogamous plants observed was about 700, 

f which between fifty and sixty are new; 

id of ferns forty-three, of which four or 

five are new. ‘The general character of 

vegetation is of a form intermediate 

ween that in the Canaries and in tl 

uth of Europe. And it appears that if 

a has given many plants to the 


1e 





» she has received scarcely one 
} 





om them in exchange. Several interest- 
wz facts were detailed connected with the 
tanical geography of-these islands, and 





few particulars alluded to respecting the 
f 


economical and medicinal properties of 
c n species. Seventy-one species of 








lusca were observed, of which 
rty-four are new. A single species only 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


that he considers a Dissenter’s ordination as 


‘“ H.R. C.”’ from whose MS. we infer 


Notices to Corre sponde nes. 


{ } © 
of iresh-water mo 


1 was found, the 
Ancylus fluviatilis, so commonly distri 
buted over Europ Although Madeira 
o near to Porto Santo, Mr. L. notice 
only four species of Helix (out of sixty 


collected by -him) that were common t 


| 


the two islands.—The beginning of a paper 
by Professor Whewell was read, ‘‘ On th 


rules proper to be observed in the selection 
and employment of mathematical symbols 
of quantity.’’— After the meeting, the 


| 
Rev. L. J yns laid before the Society 
some observations on the principles of clas 
sification in natural history, more particu 
larly with the intent to illu trate the Qu ry 
system of Mr. M‘Leay, and to point out 
the exact fference between relations of 


] 
analogy and relations of affinity. 





two relations were ited to have bee 
constantly confounded before the publica- 
tion of Mr, M‘Leay’s discoveries, and the 
defects consequent on such mistakes were 
pointed out in the various systems hitherto 
proposed for the arrangement of animals. 


A mee of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monda ev ng, Dec. 13, 


the Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough 
being in the chair. Among the presents 
to the Society were a white rat, presented 
by the Rev. H. Fardel 
blackbird, by Mr. John 

beautiful plate of Napoleonite, or orbicular 
Diorite of Corsica, by Captain Smyth, R.N. 
of Bedford. Some observations were made 
by Professor Whewell, in continuation of 


} 
le 


; a variegated 
leadley; and a 


ction and empioy 





his paper ‘‘ On the s« 


Ps : 
ment of mathematical symbols of quantity. 





A paper was also read by Professor Hens- 


low, on the “ fructification of the Chara 
vulgaris,’ in which he stated that he had 
ked a fact apparently indicating 


between this plant and cer- 





remar 
some al! 





tain species of the “‘ Arthrodiex”’ of Bory 
After the meeting a machine was exhi- 





bited, invented 
purpose of exhi 
motion by which an undulation is com- 
municated along a line of particles; and 
Professor Henslow also exhibited a portion 


of the stem of a Tree-fern from Demerara, 


Professor Ai y; for the 
g the nature of the 






and pointed out the resemblance which it 
bore to the fossil species of these plants, s« 
frequently met with in our coal strata 





id as his own, will find his production at the Post Office, Derby. 

We thank our friend “ C.C.”’ for the expression of his good opinion, and when any 
ing occurs, as in the last month, of interest to our country friends, we will endeavour to 
ipply it.—‘* A Well-wisher to the Church’’ shall appear in print. 

Ihe Jesuits, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, Leo X. &c., if 


possible, in our next.—‘** E. T. G.”” has been omitted only for want of room. 


fhe Title and Contents of our last Volume, which are in type, we are compelled tc 


til next month, 











